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FRIEND DESIRES A POSITION OF TRUST. 


At the “ Friends’ Home,’ or managing housekeeper at 


hotel preferred. Address A, 35, Office INTELLIGENCER AND 
Jou BNAL. 


Milline oT y. LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


MARY E. 


WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


314 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocker Dairies. Special attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


I EBECCA C. THATCHER, Orders Solicited. 
PURCHASING AGENT, 
3222 Woodland Avenue, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


The first trip to Nisgara Falls, Watkins’ Glen, Havana Glen, 
and other interesting places en route will leave Seventh month 
21st, 7 days, for $3200. This trip includes drives and sails on 
seneca Lake ‘‘Sp-c ‘ial attention given to elderly or young per- 
sons traveling alone.”’ A deposit of $3.00 required 4 days before 
staring on alltrips This secures better accommodation on all 
steamers and at different hotels. 

For further information inquire of 

REBECA B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 


— FeeSang 


SE 
City, A. 


Passenger elevator, and all modern hotel 
J. WHITE, Owner and Manager. 


Always open. 
conveniences 


PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt,” 


LATE OF WEST GROVE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 
About 300 pages. Printed on good paper and neatly 
bound in cloth. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 vents extra. 


The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 

Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same on or before Sixth month 
Ist, 1892, to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 


, 1892. 








RAILROAD arom 


To the FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE and FRIENDS UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
LABOR, to be held at 


Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., Eighth Mo. 16th. 


Truok Line Agents have made Special Rates on all the rail 
roads for Friends attending the Conferences. Friends from the 
West and North and those not convenient to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between New York and Washington, D. C., will purchase 
their tickets to Washington, paying full fare for them, being 
sure to receive a certificate to that effect from the Railroad 
Ticket Agent, which, when presented to the Ticket Agent in 
Washington, will entitle the holder to a return ticket at one- 
third the regular rate. 

Round-trip tickets from Washington to Purceliville, Va., 
good for ten days, can be purchased at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Tepot in Washington, for $2 00. 

On account of the convenience of transfer in the same depot 
tn Washington, and other accommodations offered, Friends are 
advised to purchase their tickets, as far as practicable by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

A svecial train will leave New York on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Eighth month 13, about 10.15 a. wm. 

Arrive at Broad St. Station Poiladelphia, abe mat 12.40 p. 

” Wilmington, Delaware, 120 “ 
Union Station, Baltimore, +. in * 
Washington, P. C., ” 355 
Purcellville, Va., 600 * 

Those desiring rates. information, and tickets for this through 
special train should apply to 

JosEPH A. BoGARDUs, 167 Chambers street, N. Y., 

Clerk of General Conference. 

JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, Sedgwick Avenue, N. Y., 

President of Friends’ Union 

ROBERT M. JANNEY, 1522 Girard Avenue, Philadelphi a 

HowakpD M. JENKINS 921 Arch street, 

Eiri M. Lams, 1432 McCullough street, Baltimore 

JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, 11 German street, 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


OFFERS : 
$28,000 City of Scranton, Pa., 4 '-2s, 
Due December, 1911 and 1916. 
$60 ,000 City ot Key West, Fla.. 8s, 
Due April, 1902. 
$33,000 Hardin County, Ohio, 6s, 


Due July, 1893 and 1894. 


$70,000 Minnehaha County, S. Dak., 4 1-2s, 
Due April, 1994 and 1909. 

$30,000 Minneapolis, Minn., 4s, 
Due April, 1922. 

$50,000 Ogden City, Utah, 5s. 
Due April, 1912. 


Prices and full particulars will be furnished on application. 
Send for circular. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TRRMS.—PaYAaBLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, ‘ BS 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . 5 cents | 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS May BrGiIn AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE DO NOT “8TOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES —For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 74% cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcks, DRaFts, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. S@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


PoEM : A BLADE OF GRASS, : 
HOME MISSIONS AND “ Palbp PasTORSs,”’ 
TESTIMONIES OF PRISCILLA HUNT 

ONE MORNING'S THOUGHTS 

SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 27, 

Notes on the Lesson 
WoRSsHIP THROUGH NATURE, 

EDITORIAL : 

“ Spiritual Idlers,” 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, . 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 

Abstract of Sermon by Edwerrd Coale, 
EDUCATIONAL, ; . . : _ 
PorTry : Sunset ; The Bravest of the Brave, 
THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN ENGLAND, 

THE VAUDOIS OF FRANCE, 

THE “APPLE” 
A MODERN PTERODACTYL, 
A WONDERFUL CLOCK, 


OF EDEN, . 


DESTRUCTION OF INSECTS BY O11, 

WATER AS A MEDICINE, 

THE SENSES OF OWLS, 

How PEOPLE SLEEP, . ‘ ; 

WEATHER AND CROPS IN PENNSYLNANIA 

DISTRESS IN NORTHERN ITALY, : . 

METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SIXTH MONTH, . 

News aXND OTHER GLEANINGA, 

CURRENT EVENTS, 

NOTICES, ° . : ° ° ° ° ° ° > . 

THE TASTE AND FLAVOR IS 
THE “THING” 


and you get that when drinking Ingram’s Blended 


> 


Tea. 3) pounds sent prepaid on receipt o $2; or 
if we receive $10 with five other names six pack- 
ages of the above Tea (21 pounds) will be forwarded 


to one address, prepaid 


WILLIAM 8. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 


31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fothergill House, 


N. CAROLINA AVENUE, NEAR THE OVEAN. 


Open all the year; quiet and homelike. 
E. HARTLEY, Proprietor. 


Business Women’s Restaurant 
1034 Race Street, Philad’a. 


Seems : 
Fnends visiting the city will find this a pleasant and inex 
pensive place to get their meals. 


MISS M. C. THOMPSON, 
Formerly with Women’s Christian Association. 


08 HILLBORN ¢ ca 
BEDDING, 


—FURNITVRE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD'A. 


Just Published in Book Form 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 


Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 
72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 
Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACK STREETS. PHILAD*®LPHIA, PENNA 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEAT 


COPYRICHTS, etc. 


Yor information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 31 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 

the public by a notice given free of charge in ‘ 


Scientific American 


I est circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No tntellt ent 
man should be without it. Weekly, $3.00 a 
year; $1.50 six months. Address NN & ©CO. 
PUBLISEERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight‘ to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 
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THIS LOT COST 
CENTS. 


Larcer Quantity, 
Betrer QUALITY, 
Onvy 25 Cents. 


Gold Dust 


IS POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. 


No Sane 
Woman 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow: 
dered Soap when she could buy it in 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows that Powdered soap is handier 
and better than soap in bars or cakes. 
But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 
for it does % her work and the other 
% is no work at all. 


WASHING 
POW DER 


~ 
oe 


SDL IDLE 
CON AR 


It is sold by every 


enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 lbs.) for 25 CENTS. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


ConCAge, » Sas LOUIS, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


PORT LAND. 


sTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
» POR TLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 





For Dry Goods 


‘HE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and | 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


-=DRY GOODS— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, | 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made | 


| realizing 5 per cent. to12 per cent. interest. 


Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be | 


needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 


It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, | 


as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
es of goods. 





INVESTORS. 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 


MORTGAGES 


AND 


DEBENTURES 
GUARANTEED 


CERTIFICATES 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
$15,535,027.00, 


PAYING 


“J 0) 
< 


ba ead 
ws 
oe 


We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con - 


| trol. The iavestments we now have are as secure as auy we 


have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 

vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 

and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York 
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Swarthmore College, 
. SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
Coll courses for young men and young women leading to 
Clessical Engineering. Scientific. and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 

CHARLES Ds GARMO, President. 


ISS MARGARET P. SAUNDERS, 
(Successor to Miss W. L. Sanford) 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 1808 Spruce St., Philadelph‘a 
The design of the school is to give a liberal English educa- 
tion and a serviceable knowledge of Latin, and French or Ger- 


man; also, when desired, training in advanced Mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek. 


(Q WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
AN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOARD- 


ING AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. AN UNUSUALLY 
STRONG CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 


ADVISORY BOARD: 
CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President Swarthmore College, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., WILLIAM J. HALL, B. 8., 
GEO. MORRIS PHILIPS, Ph. D., CLEMENT M. BIDDLE. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Opens Ninth month 13. Swarthmore, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown. Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable aud homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
a. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1992. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
Address until Sixth month 20, 1892, 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. ” 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The schoo) will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 
([H4PPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 
ARTIN ACADEMY, 
A Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 
Wholesome moral surroundings. Prepares for any college or 
for business The Principal will take a few boys into his own 
family, where they will receive careful home training. For 
catalogue and particulars address, 
J. HENRY PAINTER, B.8., M. S., Principal, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Thirty-seventh school year of this Institution will com 
merce Ninth month 12th, next. All the branches of a libera 
education, including Lavguages, Drawing, Painting, etc., thor 
oughly and carefully taught. Theschool has a high and healthy 
location, extensive grounds, fine buildings, new gymnasium, etc. 

Terms $180 per school year, For catalogue address the Prin 
cipal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


URNISHED ROOMS TO LET. PLEASAN1 
sea rooms. Apply to HANNAH 8. FORD, Belmar, N. J 


The Aberdeen, 


LONGPORT, NEW JERSEY. 


A well-appointed, comfortable home. Magnificent ocean 
view. Sailing, Fishing, and safe surf-bathing. Hot sea water 
baths. MRS. ELIZABETH B. KITTS, 

W. W. LAMBORN, 
Proprietors and Managers. 


HE ARBORTON, 
8S. Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. Kept by Friends 
and situated half a block from the beach, near bathing grounds ; 
hot and cold sea wa'er baths. For particulars address, 
HANNAH BORTON, Box 729, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The Hatakawanna Inn, 
BUDD'S LAKE, NEW JERSEY. 


Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains. Elevation 
1,200 feet above tide. 200 feet above Budu's Lake. Excellent fish 
ing and boating. Fine mountain views. Accommodations first- 
class. Rates moderate. Opeu sixth month Ist. Address 

A. W. BROWN, 
Budd's Lake P. O., Morris Co, New Jersey. 


Ocean Villa, 
1300 PACIFIC AVENUE, COR. 8S. CAROLINA, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This house is nicely located near the beach and station, and is 
designed for the comfort of its guests. Will open Fifth month 28. 


Ce = WM. and ANNIE K. TAYLOR. 
The fevere, 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
The Radnor, 
112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED, NEAR THE OCEAN. 
TERMS MODERATE. 





WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and «most successful schools in the 
United States. Ideal location. The best of teachers and teach- 
ing. Buildings andequipments unequaled. Finest School Gym- 
nasium in America. And only $5.00 r week. 

Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


H. W. SHARPLESS, 
The Pennhurst, 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
JAMES HOOD. 
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INTELLIGENCER } P 


A BLADE OF GRASS. 


IF you could tell me, little blade of grass, 
How God has fed you in this barren mould, 
And made your life a joy to all that pass, 
I'd wiser be than wisest men of old. 


Content to grow in this old hovel’s shade, 
Where wearing toil and pinching hunger are ; 

And yet He paints with equal care your blade 
And tones the sparkle of the farthest star. 


If you could tell me why He chose this place 
For you to cheer His poor with vernal green, 
I’d fathom more of spiritual grace 
Than sainted Fénelon or Augustine. 


Sometimes I question, in the dark of doubt, 
What is the link between your life and mine, 
Assured, if I could find your being out, 
I’d fathom all His infinite design. 


Here for a little space on you I tread, 
Then in a little while o’er me you creep, 
As if tosay, “ Hush, child, yourdoubtand dread ! 
Leave all the rest to God, and go to sleep.” 
— Mary Chase Peckham. 


HOME MISSIONS AND PAID “ PASTORS.” 


DISCUSSION IN LONDON YEARLY MEETING, FIFTH 
MONTH 23. 


Tue Yearly Meeting re-opened on Second-day morn- 
ing with a joint sitting of men and women Friends, 
held to consider the report of the Home Mission 
Committee. There was a very large attendance, the 
meeting-house being filled to its utmost capacity. 
The financial statement of the East End Mission 
was the first document read, by Watson Grace. Com- 
mencing with a balance of £658, the receipts had 
been £1,444, and there remained a balance of £306. 
The report of the work itself in its four branches, 
showed very encouraging results. The general re- 
port showed a commencing balance of £264, contri- 
butions of £3,608, £800 borrowed, of which £450 had 
been repaid. The balance of the debt about repre- 
sented the deficit on the whole account. Contribu- 
tions in aid of the expenses of Friends engaged in 
different parts of the country had amounted to 
£3,460. The report showed a very wide-spread and 
varied work throughout the country. Many small 
meetings had been visited, over 1,200 copies of the 
General Epistle had been distributed, and a popular 
history of the Society was being written at the re- 
quest of the Committee. While assisting the work 


in so many parts of the country, the committee had 
always remembered that the Society did not desire 
them to control or centralize it, and that it must 
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principally depend upon the individual faithfulness 
of Friends. Forty-two Friends were now working 
in connection with the committee. Care had been 
taken that no Friend receiving pecuniary assistance 
from the committee should ever have more, taking 
his private means and that assistance together, than 
a bare maintenance for himself and family. Nothing 
had ever been made upon the footing of an equiva- 
lent for services rendered. The aim of the committee 
had been to aid meetings to help themselves. 

Priscilla Pitt mourned that permission should be 
given officially in our various meetings to betray the 
beautiful simplicity of worship which we had been 
taught from our youth. It was sad that we should 
adopt the world’s ways of worship, because we had 
not faith enough in God. 

Thomas Lidbetter had very great sympathy with 
those remarks. The Society must remember the pit 
from whence it was digged, and what it had suffered 
for its principles. In this matter of Home Missions 
we must follow the lead of the Great Home Mission- 
ary, Jesus Christ. There were hundreds of thous- 
ands uncared for in our great cities; and when he 
heard that Friends were starting Home Missions 
among them, he thought they were getting upon the 
right track, if they held the meetings with as much 
silence as possible. 

The clerk read a minute from Western Quarterly 
Meeting, expressing its strong sense of thankfulness 
for the services of those Friends whom the Home 
Mission Committee had enabled to visit them. The 
clerk remarked on the deep interest and import- 
ance of the subject. While they all desired the ad- 
vancement of God’s Kingdom, they must expect that 
Friends of equally honest mind would differ with 
regard to the modus operandi. The largeness of the 
gathering, to a considerable extent, increased the re- 
sponsibility of the speakers. He would impress 
upon Friends the need that their words should be 
wise and not unnecessarily many, and that they 
would do well to avoid recapitulation of views 
already expressed. 

Prayer was offered by Thomas Pumphrey. 

William Edward Turner said that their hearts 
must have warmly responded to the words that fell 
from the Clerk, and he doubted not that there had 
been unspoken breathings of prayer, that they might 
speak of this subject in a spirit of brotherly sympathy, 
and in dependence upon the headship of Christ, and 
with one desire that the work might be carried on in 
harmony with those principles of truth which bound 
us together as a distinct section of the Church of 
Christ. Few could have listened to the report 
without feeling sympathy with much that had been 
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done and had been attempted; or without a feel- 
ing that it was a blessed thing to have so many 
Friends engaged in the work of lifting up the 
depraved and ignorant into a better state in this life, 
and into a hope for that to come. They must all 
deeply sympathize with many of the civilizing and 
elevating agencies at work, and the services of those 
Friends who had left their vocations in life for en- 
tire devotion to religious work, building up meetings, 
preaching the Gospel, ete. But the thoughts of 
Friends were most exercised and disturbed lest we 
should have a class of men created amongst us, sus- 
tained, that they should give their whole time to such 
work. They could not doubt the sincerity and earn- 
est desire to serve God amongst those so engaged. 
But he had himself found everywhere feelings of un- 
easiness and regret existing in regard to this, amongst 
Friends whose voices might not often be heard in 
the Yearly Meeting. This, though an important and 
central point, was by no means the only important 
consideration involved, but it was impossible to give 
due consideration to the various details of the ques- 
tion in such an asesmbly and at that time; he there- 
fore hoped that the Yearly Meeting would see its 
way to invite the quarterly meetings to appoint 
representatives to meet in conference, prayerfully to 
consider the details of the work, and see whether 
means could not be found to relieve the minds of 
Friends of the uneasiness which so many felt, and at 
the same time carry forward the work with as much 
or even greater success than was done at present. 

J. B. Braithwaite, Jr., thought that all present 
must feel the very great responsibility which rested 
upon them in that meeting. This was the first time 
since the Home Mission Committee had been ap- 
pointed, that the Yearly Meeting had met in joint 
conference to consider its report. The work of the 
committee wes the most important work to which 
the Church could give its consideration. It could not 
be a living Church did it not carry out the command 
of its Lord to preach the Gospel to every creature. 


He trusted, therefore, that in the consideration of | 


this important subject, they would take it as an 
axiom, that every one in that meeting was earnestly 
and sincerely desirous of seeing the Home Mission 
work go forward. At the same time they must be 
conscious that the feeling of uneasiness which existed 
up and down in the Society in connection with the 
service of this committee was rather deepening than 
lessening, as year by year rolled by. The Home 
Mission Committee was appointed in 1882, as the re- 
sult of a conference of mission workers, not sum- 
moned by the Yearly Mission itself, but by one of 
the outside organizations, which presented a report 
asking for the appointment of a committee with a 
definite object, and giving hints as to the line of 
work which it should pursue. Some uneasiness was 
then expressed lest such an appointment might tend 
to lower our testimony of the Headship of Christ and 
the freedom of the Gospel ministry. A paragraph 
in the report stated that in dealing with the funds to 
be placed at its disposal for such pecuniary assistance 
of the workers and their families as might be found 
desirable, care would be taken in every case not to 
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injure our testimony to the freedom of the gospe! 
ministry. With such a paragraph introduced as a 
safeguard, many Friends thought the cause of un- 
easiness was removed. But as the years went by 
workers were liberated entirely from their secular 
employments, and settled in one meeting after an- 
other practically in the position of pastors. This 
was the point round which most of the uneasiness 
that was felt now, centred itself. There was, no 
doubt, a widespread feeling in the Society that the 
policy of the Home Mission Committee was gradually 
fastening round our necks the same pastoral system 
which we had viewed with so much regret as extend- 
ing on the other side of the Atlantic. He thought 
this uneasiness was warranted. The committee had 
never informed the Yearly Meeting how many of the 
workers were depending upon it for their means of 
livelihood. He regretted much there were Friends 
in the meeting that morning who were dependent, 
in a pecuniary point of view, upon the result of the 
discussion. In the first annual report of the com- 
mittee it was reported that £131 had been spent in 
the assistance of Friends engaged in the ministry, 
mostly, if not entirely, in paying traveling expenses. 
Now the annual amount spent in assistance had 
risen to £3,460. He thought that these figures alone 
justified the uneasiness that had been expressed in 
that meeting since the committee was appointed. 
The Yearly Meeting itself was quite clear in the 
matter; it had never in the least degree lowered the 
standard of our high profession. At the outset it 
expressed a hope that nothing would be done to 
lower our testimony to the freedom of the gospel 
ministry: and in 1887 the committee was again cau- 
tioned. How was it then that this feeling was grow- 
ing? He believed it was because, whether known to 
the members of the committee or not, their policy 
was distinctly tending to the separation of a class of 
workers, set apart for the ministry, and paid fo: 
their services. 

Judging from the report of 1890, there were ap- 
parently 20 to 23 Friends entirely dependent upon 
the Committee for the support of themselves and 
families. This was a very respectable nucleus of su 
a class as he had referred to, and more than there 
were in Iowa a few years ago. Their friend, Henry 
Stanley Newman, had recently given some informa- 
tion to Friends in Iowa which was not known to 
them, and might be new to us. Ina report pre- 
sented toIowa Yearly Meeting, it was stated that 
the Pastoral Committee had viewed, with great con- 
cern, the position of many meetings which had no 
settled ministry, and that “ these destitute meetings 
had been supplied.” He greatly regretted that ex- 
pression of “ destitute meetings.” 

The clerk observed that if extracts were to be 
read from the reports of Evangelistic Committees, a!! 
the world over, he did not know where the yearly 
meeting could stop. 

J. B. Braithwaite, junior, bowed to the ruling of 
the Clerk, but he thought it was absolutely necessary 
that they should know what was in the minds of 
Friends working in connection with this Society. 
He would, therefore, quote from one of the English 
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Society journals, The Friend, where H. S. Newman 
was reported to have said,“ Your report on this sub- 
ject is the most satisfactory I have ever listened to. 
It should make our hearts glad. London Yearly 
Meeting is traveling side by side with you in this 
matter.” With regard to the work of our own Home 
Mission Committee, it had always been represented 
in the reports that the Committee was most careful 
not to interfere with the individual concern of the 
workers; that nothing was ever done except upon 
the application of the particular meeting assisted ; 
and that none of its workers had ever been paid for 
preaching, but for organization. Yet H.S. Newman, 
was reported in a former series of the British Friend 
to have said: “Some of these ministers run out in 
about three years; have said all that they have to 
say to that congregation, and are not really leading 
the meeting forward; and then the committee feels 
at liberty to transfer them from one meeting to 
another.” 

The Clerk objected to the quotation of news- 
paper reports, purporting to show the individual 
sentiments of members of the committee. They 
did not know how far the reports were correct ; and 
to quote the sentiments of individual members of 
the committee might lead to a good deal of incon- 
venience. 

J. B. Braithwaite, j inr., said, that without further 
quotation, he thought they had here sufficient ground 
for the wide feeling of uneasiness which exists, and 
he took it that the object of the Conference was to 
enable the Caurch to go forward in this matter, with 
satiefaction. It had been suggested that if the com- 
mittee were to be re-modelled or altered, the work 
would stop altogether. J. B. Hodgkin, had said, on 
a previous occasion, that if the committee were dis- 
continued it would put back the Society fifty years. 
3ut the Friends’ First-day School Association, started 
in 1847, had 27,000 names on its books at the time 
the Home Mission Committee was appointed, and 
there were 33,000 in the last report. He supported 
the proposal of W. E. Turner for a Conference, and 
suggested that there were other details which it 
might consider, such asa modification of the method 
of liberating for religious service at home, and the 
payment, from National Stock, of the expenses of 
those travelling up and down the country. He 
would appeal to those who supported the committee 
not to be satisfied on this occasion with a barren vic- 
tory, carrying its re-appointment against the strong 
feelings of a minority, if it were a minority. He 
trusted that they might have wisdom given them to 
turn away from what had been described as “ an im- 
pending ecclesiastical bondage.” 

Henry Humphreys urged Friends to remember 
that the Spirit of God was still with us and amongst 
us. It had atone time been very feeble amongst us, 
and we grew meagre and mean. But the word went 
forth, “Ye have compassed this mountain long 
enough,” the work had gone forward. He believed 
that the committee had been very desirous and care- 
ful to avoid that of which some Friends were 
afraid ; and that, even if this work went on for ten 
years, we should be very far from an ecclesiastical 
bondage. 
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Joseph Spraggen could not discover that the 
Friends who were working under the Home Mission 
Committee were in any way contravening the princi- 
ples of the founders of the Society. 

James Henry Barber said he thought there was 
sufficient uneasiness to justify the holding of the 
Conference suggested, but that at the same time to 
keep the work continuous, the committee should be 
re-appointed. He thought that it was most desirable 
that the work amongst the poor in London should go 
on; and thought there was evinced in the reporta 
desire and a care shown to keep with the Society on 
fundamental principles. The advice of Gamaliel was 
good now, “If this work be of men it will come to 
naught, but if it be of God ye cannot hinder it.” 
This work would go on in any case, and he would 
rather that it went on under the gis of the Society, 
than uncontrolled. 

J.B. Braithwaite, junr., said he had intended to 
suggest that the committee should be, re-appointed 
for one year. 

Ellen Robinson supported the proposal for the 
re-appointment of the committee, and the holding 
of a Conference. 

Joseph Smith concurred, but hoped that the com- 
mittee would not feel in any way discouraged. He 
believed that such a course would tend more to the 
strengthening and harmony of this body, than any 
other that could be adopted. 

George Gillett would be glad if the appointing of 
a Conference could conduce to more harmony of feel- 
ing, but he could not let the references to paid pastor- 
ates go by. He had long seen that those who got their 
principles by reading, without putting them in prac- 
tice, would always get those principles lop-sided. 
The committee had invited those endued with spir- 
itual gifts to come forward and serve them, but what 
would have been the result had they said to such, 
“ We are very much interested, but unless you have 
means to support yourselves while engaged in this 
service we cannot help you.” That would be puttinga 
property qualification upon the ministry of the word. 
If one brother was rich and another was poor, then 
there was blessed fellowship in their service. They 
seldom saw that a man, endowed with large wealth, 


| was also endowed with large gifts for the use of that 


wealth. As a meeting we must come to recognize 
the limits of the money question, and where it must 
stay. 

William Smythe said we had to live and work in 
the 19th century. He would rather see the Society 
pay more attention to the teachings of the New Tes- 
tament, and less to the attitude of the Society in the 


| middle ages on this question. 


Charles Tregelles urged upon members that no 
mission committee could do away with the need for 
the individual call, and individual faithfulness. 

Thomas Hodgkin thought the suggestion for a 
conference a good one. We could not altogether close 
our eyes to the lamentable intelligence which reached 
us from the American continent. The work of the 
committee divided itself into two lines; one of these, 
that amongst the comparatively barbarous popula- 
tion of the East End, we must feel that some other 
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method than that of the silent meeting must be 


adopted in dealing with such,and that pecuniary 
support must be given, where needed, to those who 
want to work amongst these heathens as amongst 
those abroad. But he felt a little difficulty with re- 
gard to what was called the building up of decaying 
meetings. He feared that when a good man went to 
live with such, that these meetings were liable to de- 
pend too much upon his services. Recently attend- 
ing such a meeting himself, he could not but feel 
that had he been a paid minister, he must have felt 
himself bound in some degree to address that meet- 
ing, and should have missed the glorious freedom of 
the ministry as we held it, to deliver a message or 
withhold it as he felt called upon to do so. 
(Conclusion next Week.) 


TESTIMONIES OF PRISCILLA HUNT. 
[Tue incident in the following extract from a letter of a 
Friend in Indjana was confirmed by Rachel Johnson, the 
traveling companion of Priscilla Hunt (Cadwallader) at that 
tme. 

On Fifth-day, the 10th of Tenth month, 1822, on 
my return from yearly meeting, I fell in company 
with Moses Hockett, fom Wabash, a member of 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting. In the course of con- 
versation he gave me the following relation of a man 
who had been a confirmed Deist for many 
years,—his name I have forgotten. One morning he 
said: “I am 60 years old to-day. I will go to Quaker 
meeting.” He accordingly went to the meeting that 
Priscilla Hunt attends. After the meeting was gath- 
ered she arose and spoke as follows: “‘Iam 60 years 
old to-day. I will go to Quaker meeting.’ These 
words were spoken this morning (I believe) by one 
that is now present, whose mind is in a dreadful sit- 
uation. I know not who itis.” She then described 
his situation, and as arguments would arise in his 
mind she would refute them as pointedly as if she 
had heard him speak them (as he afterwards said), 
till he was entirely disarmed of them all. She then 
sat down, and after a few moments arose again and 
stated that she had gained her point, that he or they 
were disarmed of the false arguments wherewith 
they had fortified themselves, and unless they again 
solicited a renewal of them, they might live in that 
way that will lead to peace and salvation.” 

On the next meeting day the man again attended, 
and when Priscilla knelt in supplication he also 
knelt, which very much astonished those of ‘the au- 
dience who knew him. After meeting he made 
known the situation of his mind, and soon requested 
to be joined in membership with Friends; since 
which time he has continued a steady, sober, religious 
Friend,—that is for the space of two years. 

In a subsequent letter confirming the above, it 
was stated that Priscilla had felt her mind drawn to 
visit him, and that he afterwards appeared in the 
ministry. J. PARKER. 


The following public testimonies of Priscilla Hunt 
were delivered at Friends’ meeting, Wilmington, Del, 
on Ninth month 3, 1823, and were principally ex- 
tracted from‘a letter of a Friend who was present : 








“T attended a meeting on First-day morning, 
which was very large and many present not of our 
Society. Priscilla commenced her discourse by ob- 
serving that she ‘knew a woman could not preach; 
neither could a man in his own will,—that is, preach 
the everlasting gospel, though they might deliver an 
eloquent discourse.’ She then proceeded in a very 
interesting manner to prove the equal authority of 
women with men to preach the gospel. She bad 
read the Scriptures attentively from Genesis to Revel- 
ations, and had never been able to discover any pro- 
hibition, but quite the contrary. Deborah, Miriam, 
and Huldah were prophetesses of the Lord, and also 
Anne, mentioned in the New Testament as a proph- 
etess, and Phcebe, spoken of by the apostle as a ser- 
vant of the Church, and Priscilla as his helper in 
Christ Jesus; these she considered as sufficient au- 
thority. She said she knew also that the apostle 
commanded that women keep silence in the church, 
and if they will learn anything they must ask of 
their husbands at home; this was in reference to 
women who made impertinent inguiries in the as- 
semblies of the people, but it could not be intended, 
from the language of the text, to prohibit women 
from preaching, or to restrict them to religious in- 
struction at home. [f it were thus construed, the 
poor women would be in a miserable state, as not a 
third part of mankind were capable of affording 
them religious instruction. She then added (sup- 
posing it could have been so intended), the command 
could only have been given to those women who had 
husbands. Having spoken in this way at some 
length, she remarked she knew not why she was 
thus led ; it certainly was not intended as an apology 
for her preaching, for she considered it beneath the 
dignity of a gospel minister to apologize for that 
which they had to communicate. The remaining 
part of her discourse may perhaps be well described 
asasermon on purity and love. She rose asecond 
time, saying she did not want to be misunderstood ; 
she meant that it was beneath the dignity of the 
gospel for a minister to apologize. There was a dig- 
nity belonging to the creature ; that must be humbled 
and brought low. 

I afterwards learned that there were a number of 
persons present who disclaimed the authority of 
women to preach; and two young men particularly, 
who the evening previous, in conversing on the sub- 
ject, had said they did not intend to go to meeting, 
as they thought women had noright to preach. 

In the afternoon meeting Priscilla sat perhaps 
one hour and three-quarters, the greater part of the 
time, apparently under great exercise of mind, when 
she arose and repeated the text: “ O, that my head 
were waters and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that 
I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughters of my people.” She then mentioned that 
she had brought nothing among them, but what she 
had received there she dare not take away, and must 
tell them that the truth was groaning under oppress- 
ion among them; she knew not what it was, but if 
not abandoned it would produce a famine in the 
land. She exhorted them to try the matter in them- 
selves, and if found true to listen to the language of 
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the spirit, “Come away, come away from these 


things.’’ Having spoken at considerable length she 
sat down, and after some time rose again and said she 
had heard nothing respecting them, but she believed 
it was an attempt to explain the Scriptures in man’s 
own wisdom, she knew not whether among the gay 
or the plain, but it felt to her there was a mixture of 
both; she told them that the Almighty needed not 
the aid of human wisdom to support his truth ; 
spoke of Peter having drawn his sword and smote 
off the ear of the servant of the high priest; said 
the command was: “ Peter, put up thy sword in its 
sheath,” and that they who were striving to draw 
most to their side might be compared to those who 
who “divided the garments of Jesus, and cast lots 
for his vesture.” 

In the evening in a conversation with Priscilla’s 
companion, Rachel Johnson, I was informed that 
Priscilla had never heard anything of the publica- 
tions on religious subjects with which Wilmington 
had been kept under excitement for a year or two 
past. This statement was afterwards confirmed by 
an elder informing me such inquiry had been made 
of Priscilla. 

I believe it is seldom that a minister has been 
more completely brought to feel the state of the 
people then in this instance, and if I had ever enter- 
tained doubts of her authority, I think they would 
now be removed.—From Old Letters. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ONE MORNING'S THOUGHTS. 


On the morning train which starts from Oxford at 
6a. m., bound for Baltimore, I found myself seated 
beside a sweet and innocent face. She was alone in 
this beautiful world and unknown, save for the card 
of explanation attached to the little breast. Read- 
ing it, you see that she is to go to Baltimore; a child 
from the “ Home.” 

Her sweet face radiant with inward glory—her 
eyes sparkling with the vivacity of youth, the fu- 
ture lay before her, “an untrodden path.” Thorns 
and disappointments were comparatively unknown. 
Little did her heart know, and nothing could it feel, 
of the bitterness that might attend her journey 
through life. As I spoke to her, the sweet face, 
wreathed in smiles, seemed to say, “Iam glad you 
have spoken to me, for I feel happy this morning.” 

“ Little one,” said I, “do you know the ones with 
whom you expect to make your home?” 

“No,” she answered ; “ neither have I ever seen 
the place.” 

“T hope that your home will be a happy one,” I 
said. She smiled. “And, dear,” I asked, “do you 
know how to make it happy ?” 

Her eyes became brighter, there were worlds of 
thought in them, as she sweetly answered, “ By 
being good.” 

Thought I, “does she know the significance of 
those words?” ‘“ Does she know all that they im- 
ply?” But tbe simplicity of her countenance seemed 
to answer me, “I do!” 

“ Child,” said I, “if you want a happy home, strive 
in every way to make those around you happy ; and 





then you will find bappiness yourself!” She smiled 
assent. I asked her no questions concerning her 
earlier life, suffice it, to say, that her name was 
Minnie Die. 

It was with sorrow that I had so soon to leave 
her, and with tender love that I bade her good-by. 
Without a parent she goes forth in this wide world 
alone, with no fears for the future, and only a faint 
recollection of the past. The present lies before her 
in its glory. 

Oh little one! mayst thou be dealt with kindly, 
knowing not the paths thy feet must tread. Thy 
little head may sometimes rest upon thy pillow with 
a weary aching. Oh! mayst thou remember God’s 
ways to keep them holy; mayst thou in thy life’s 
path remember thy Heavenly Father. 

And you, protectors of that little child, deal gently 
with her, remembering that she is a flower, fresh 
from God’s garden, and his loving eye is watching 
you. He knows her every wish and desire, her 
every fault,and every virtue; and he will care for 
her. 

And now a question to you, my readers. “ Can 
you tell me where the parents of such children are ?” 
Alas! we know not! Probably filling drunkards’ 
graves; or in the gambling houses. But we do know 
that the “ Rum Traffic ” is the curse which is ruin- 
ing the American people, is the monster which in- 
vades the ranks of high and low, rich and poor! 
Have you ever thought how many tears and woes 
you could save the sweet little children, by voting 
for probibitory law ? 

Can you comfortably live in your grand homes, 
knowing that you have not done everything in your 
power to destroy this deadly demon? Can you ex- 
pect to reach Heaven with the cries of agonized vic- 
tims of rum ringing in your ears? 

Thank the Lord the Temperance power is gaining 
strength, and may God hasten the day when the 
combined efforts of all our noble men shall exter- 
minate this curse from our land. 

A YounG FRIEND. 


THERE is a love always over you, which you may 
reject, but cannot alienate——Canon Farrar. 


“Tre test of the civilization of any nation is the 
care which it gives to its ignorant and oppressed 
classes.”-—S. C. Armstrong. 


WE are in the spiritual and eternal world : there 
is no other in which we can be, for there is no other. 
‘ Never be afraid of giving up your best, and 
God will give you his better. Let go ; let go: 
we are sure to get back again. How science teaches 
the lesson of morals, which is ever, Give up; give 
up: deny yourself. Not this everlasting get- 
ting: deny yourself and give, and infinitely more 
shall be yours; but give, not bargaining ; 
give from love, because you must. And, if the ques- 
tion will intrude, “ What shall I have if I give up 
this?” relegate that question to faith, and answer: 
“T shall have God. In my giving, in my love, God, 
who is love, gives himself to me.”—James Hinton. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 27. 
SEVENTH MONTH 17, 1892. 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
GOLDEN Text —And the Lord added tothem day by those that 
were being saved.—Acts 2: 47. 
ReaD Acts 2: 37-47. 

Tue great company who had been drawn together to 
see and hear for themselves the wonderful things 
that were taking place in the assembly of the apostles 
of Jesus were perplexed, and knew not what to 
think, some saying, What meaneth it and others 
charging them with being filled with new wine. 
Then Peter, he who only a few weeks before had 
utterly denied he had ever known Jesus, having re- 
pented of his falseness, was the first to stand in the 
midst of the astonished crowd and preach the gos- 
pel of Christ. He preached the first Christian ser- 
mon, and in his preaching gave such evidence that 
he had received the Holy Spirit,—the power from on 
high, that in the language of our lesson, they were 
fain to query, “ Brethren, what shall we do?” 

Now when they heard this, etc. When Peter had set 
forth the record of the Messiah as given in the Old 
Testament, had quoted the prophecy of Joel, had 
declared to them convincingly that Jesus of Naza- 
reth whom they had crucified, God had made both 
Lord and Christ, they were ready to believe. 

Brethren, what shall we do? They were convinced 
by the preaching of Peter; they saw that he and the 
apostles were true men, and had spoken in the power 
and authority of God, and that they were able to 
direct them, and point out to them the way in which 
they should walk, to be accepted of the Heavenly 
Father. 

They were baptised. Water baptism, or what was 
known as John’s baptism, was practiced in the Chris- 
tian Church, as we see, from the very first. Whether 
all who became converts were required to show their 
faith in this public manner, or whether the baptism 
of the Spirit was regarded as entitling the believer 
to membership, is not positively known, but in pass- 
ing from one form of faith to another the convert 
had always theretofore submitted to some ceremony 
required for the occasion. 

Had all things common. Those who were gathered 
to the apostles, and constituted the first community 
of believers in Jesus, the Christ, united together for 
the benefit of all, forming a communism in which 
all that each possessed of worldly goods was put into 
a common treasury, carrying out the method adopted, 
as it would appear, by their Master, Judas being the 
treasurer of the little company. 


TOPIC: CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 

Belief in the doctrine of the presence of God in 
the human soul, always near and always gracious, 
naturally brings with it a belief that divine worship 
may be effectively performed in private. “ When 
thou prayest,” said Jesus,“ enter into thine inner 
chamber, and having shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall recompense thee.” Jesus taught 
the multitudes on the mountain side, at the seashore, 
and in the temple, but when he would have intimate 


intercourse with God “he went apart to pray.’ 
When we are nearest God we need no human aid. 
But when our faith grows weak, when we falter in 
well-doing, when we begin to doubt the reality of 
goodness,—we need the association of our fellow- 
men to build us up and give us courage. God has so 
constituted man that it is only in contact with his 
brother man that he develops best his own manhood. 
The unfailing love of a mother that follows a child 
through all his transgressions, and ever seeks to 
recall him to a lifeof purity and innocence, is a sym- 
bol of a diviner love that draws us unto God.. The 
dauntless daring of men and women who sacrifice 
their lives in their efforts to save the lives of others 
that are put in peril by accident or disease, broadens 
human conceptions of the character of our God, who 
alone inspires to duty. The generous, forgiving spirit 
of noble souls who suffer persecution from their 
fellow-men, and all unmoved ask blessings for their 
enemies, expands our souls to a fuller appreciation 
of the love of God who puts it in the hearts of 
saints of earth to be thus noble. 

But in more effective, if less prominent ways, 
does the ordinary association of mankind in church 
membership develop lives of usefulness and good- 
ness. In the business affairs of life we meet men 
for the most part seeking their own selfish interests. 
In social life we meet our fellow-beings separated 
into sets, whose boundary lines are degrees of wealth, 
of culture, or of family fame. It is where these are 
set aside, and “all meet together on one level, be- 
fore God,” where heart meets heart, and, touched by 
alove divine, each soul aspires to rise above the 
unsatisfying things, that the best conditions for 
spiritual growth are found. Here arise influences 
that tend to sweeten and beautify and exalt the 
human character. 

“The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone,” 
and the development of the spiritual nature is 
uotrammeled. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The sermon of Peter on the day of Pentecost, 
which had such a remarkable effect upon the multi- 
tude that came together to witness the wonderful 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, was in answer to the 
accusation made by some who said, “ they are filled 
with new wine.” Peter, under the fresh inspiration 
that had just been poured out upon them, indig- 
nantly regelled the base charge, reminding their 
accusers that it was but the ninth hour, the hour for 
the first morning prayer, and too early for men to 
become intoxicated. Continuing his discourse he 
cited them to the prophecy of Joel,in which the 
occurrences they had witnessed were vividly por- 
trayed, and preaching “Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God,” charged them with being guilty 
of his death, “ by the hand of lawless men,” and 
pressing upon them the dreadful wrong they had 
committed. As this valiant apostle poured out his 
soul in condemnation of the cruel deed, the effect 
upon his hearers is given in the lesson before us. 
They were ready to ask in the extremity of their 
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sorrow, “ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” and 
the prompt reply : “ Repent and be baptized,” was 
in harmony with all their previous teaching. 

The absence of any reference to the deity of 
Jesus, or of his death as an atonement for sin, in this 
first Christian sermon, should be convincing evidence 
that these beliefs had no place in the preaching of 
the apostles when they started on their mission to 
evangelize the world. This should make us very 
cautious in accepting any statements of belief, how- 
ever made canonical by the traditions of the church, 
which do not harmonize with the testimony he bears 
of himself, and the teaching of the twelve apostles. 

We must bear in mind that the one hundred and 
twenty who constituted the first Christian com- 
munity were Jews,and continued to observe the 
law of Moses and the ritual of the Church. It was 
in conformity with its ritual that they had met with 
one accord to celebrate the Pentecost, and the three 
thousand who were added on that day were strangers 
and dwellers in various parts of the civilized world, 
but Jews who had come to Jerusalem to worship 
with their brethren on this glad occasion. There is 
not the least hint of any purpose on the part of the 


apostles to set up another form of worship; they had | 


not yet perceived that “ God is no respecter of per- 
sons ;’ they saw only the need of a more spiritual 
understanding of the revelation of Jehovah, made 
to their fathers, and their preaching and teaching 
were at first among their own brethren. They be- 
lieved without doubting in the return of Jesus to the 
earth and the setting up of an earthly kingdom, in 
which they would have a part and place. As the 
years rolled away, some were fain to query “ where is 
the promise of his coming ?” and they were all slow 
in recognizing that this second coming was not to be 
with outward pomp and worldly honor, but would be 
realized in the soul-life of every believer in the gos- 
pel which he laid down his life to establish, and to 
the truth of which he bore witress. 


WORSHIP THROUGH NATURE. 


{From an article entitled “Shall we go to Church ?”’ we 
print the closing paragraphs. | 


A class of persons tell us that they do not need | 


the services of the church, because they can worship 
God through nature. The whole vast earth is their 


cathedral, with the blue sky for dome, the massive | 


oaks for columns, the songster of the woods for or- 
chestra, and the aroma of flowers for incense. They 
never tire of quoting, “ The groves were God’s first 
temples.” With George Herbert, they exclaim, 
“Then by a sunbeam will I climb to thee.” 

We would not say one word to discourage those 
who seek through nature to find nature’s God, for 
there is no doubt, as Mrs. Browning says, that 
‘earth’s crammed with heaven.” But we doubt, 
whether nature’s vast temple is always the best sanc- 


tuary. There is, so to speak, too much of her; there | 


are too many voices to interrupt our communion with 
God. One needs quiet solitude for close contact with 
the Creator, whom the creation, if too near us, is apt 
to crowd out. Wecannot refrain from quoting Whit- 
tier’s beautiful lines, found in his poem, entitled 
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“ The Meeting,” in which he seeks to justify himself 
for going to the plain Quaker meeting-house, rather 
than to the haunts of nature, to worship God. He 
says: 
“* Dream not, O friend, because I seek 

This quiet shelter twice a week, 

I better deem its pine-laid floor 

Than breezy hill or sea-sung shore. 

But nature is not solitude; 

She crowds us with her thronging wood ; 

Her many hands reach out to us; 

Her many tongues are garrulous; 

Perpetual riddles of surprise 

She offers to our ears and eyes ; 

She will not leave our senses still, 

But drags them captive at her will; 

And, making earth too great for heaven, 

She hides the Giver in the given. 

And so I find it well to come 

For deeper rest to this small room, 

For here the habit of the soul 

Feels less the outer world’s control.” 

Do not these lines voice the experience of many 
of us who have been baffled by nature’s own obtru- 
siveness in our attempts to worship God in the fields 
and groves? Perhaps obtrusiveness is not the best 
word; we had better say exuberance. We are so 
constituted that we must enclose ourselves in the 
rectangle of four walls, and thus shut out ‘‘ the outer 
world’s control,’’ if we would worship in the beauty 
of holiness, if we would give the Creator an undi- 
vided mind. Our Lord often prayed beneath the 
stars, but he also often went into the synagogue. 
The history of the church proves that the “‘ meeting- 
house ” is a human, if not a divine, necessity. 

In her last book, “ The Unseen Friend,” Lucy Lar- 
com says, ‘The very beauty with which God has 
robed and penetrated his creation sometimes leads us 
astray from him who is at the heart of all things. 
We forget the former in the things he has formed.” 

And then she quotes a stanza that so confirms in 
| such rhythmical phrases the sentiments of Whittier, 
| as already quoted, that we believe the reader will par- 
don the tautology : 


“For, O my God, thy creatures are so frail, 
Thy beautiful creation is so fair, 
That, drawn before us like the temple-veil, 
It hides the holy place from thought and care, 
Giving man’s eyes, instead, its sweeping fold, 
Rich as with cherub-wings and apples wrought of gold.” 
Paul’s injunction that the disciples should “ not 
forsake the assembling ot themselves together, as the 
manner of some is,” was founded on a universal 
need of human nature. Nothing can be made a sub- 
stitute for congregational worship. How full of 
meaning are the words of David: “I will praise the 
Lord with my whole heart, in the assembly of the 
| upright, and in the congregation! ”—JL. I. Keyser, in 
the Golden Rule. 


Can the sunbeam call the whole animal world into 
being, and create the civilizations of men? And 
| shall the Sun of Righteousness be powerless to re- 





create the moral world and call into being the king- 
| dom of God within us ?—0. B. F othingham. 
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“ SPIRITUAL IDLERS.” 


OrrimEs a word or sentence uttered finds lodgment 
in the mind of a listener and cannot easily be dis- 
placed. Thus the expression “ spiritual idlers,” re- 
cently spoken in a smal! meeting of Friends, by one 
earnestly concerned for the spiritual growth of our 
people, arrested attention and aroused thought. Are 
not the most of us“ spiritual idlers?” Idlers we 
assuredly are not in that which belongs to the mate- 
rial and visible nature, and it is most wise to be thus 
diligent in the care of the physical man and all per- 
taining to him, but is this care not often pursued to 
the neglect and consequent poverty of the spirit? 
So engrossed do we become with the good gifts which 
God has bestowed upon us that we are in danger of 
losing sight of that which crowns all, the gift of His 
spirit. Even our intellectual gifts, if we are not 
careful,—for they are so good and so pleasing,—may 
lead us away from the cultivation of the spiritual. 
W. E. Channing, who was himself no idler in the 
work of the spirit, says most beautifully that “ to 
know God, we must have within ourselves something 
congenial to him. Intellectual learning helps a man 
not a step nearer toward God, unless conjoined with 
inward spiritual discipline.” 

How to attain this discipline should concern us 
more than it does. We keep so busy that we fancy 
we have little time for quiet meditation, for reflec- 
tion on the greatness and goodness of God, and how 
best we can know and serve him. Our hands need 
not always be idle when our hearts are in reverent 
attune to commune with him, yet it is well often to 
be still as regards what we term work, be it mental 
or physical, that we can listen more attentively for 
the inspeaking voice. Someone has said most truly 
that “ the spiritual is struggling against destruction ; 
but we refuse to listen to the cry, ‘ Ye will not come 
to me that ye might have life,’ nor seek the ‘ more 
abundant life’ which is our birthright.” How sad it 
is to lose that which is the best of all, and not to 
know that “ every day the power we will not use is 
falling from us.” Realizing this one should contin- 
ually seek to cultivate goodness.” “The love of God 
is the love of goodness. None loves God but he who 
loves goodness.” Therefore, let us put ourselves in 
the way of it. We long to know God and we hasten 


to serve him by working for others, and this is well 
and not to be left undone; but not alone in good 
works is he known. We must diligently cultivate 
that inward longing for him, and his spirit will be 
poured out upon us. When our seasons of quiet 
come let the mind be kept under control, and cease 
from speculation and plans of work. 

Freed from idleness in the domain of the spirit, 
its fruit will be realized to be indeed “love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithful- 
ness, meekness, temperance,” and we will be enabled 
to mount step by step that ladder which reaches up- 
ward and onward to an eternal heaven which can 
have its beginning here. 


Correcrion.—In the advertisement, printed last 
week, of the railroad arrangements for reaching the 
Conferences at Lincoln, the date of the opening ses- 
sion was given Eighth month 26 ; it should be Eighth 
month 16. 


HAINES—PASSMORE.—By Friends’ ceremony, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, on Fifth-day, Fifth month 
5, 1892, John D. Haines, son of Job and Elizabeth D. 
Haines, and Emma F. Passmore, only daughter of Ellis P. 
and Mary E. Passmore, all of Rising Sun, Cecil Co., Mary- 
land. 


DrAi Hs, 

BUNTING,.—At Secane, Delaware Co., Pa., Sixth month 
30, 1892, Susanna L., Jr., daughter of James A. and Susan 
B. Bunting, aged one year. 

CHILDS.—Seventh month 1, 1892, Mary E., wife of 
James Childs, in her 7lst year; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting 

NICHOLAS.-—At Geneva, N. Y., Sixth month 12, 1892, 
Mary Jane, wife of Robert R. Nicholas, and daughter of the 
late Stephen and Ann B. Sutton of Brooklyn; a member 
of New York Monthly Meeting. 

WILLIAMS.—In Trenton, N. J., Sixth month 26, 1892, 
Sarah Janney, wife of Dr. Frank H. Williams, aged 37 
years. 

WOOD.—Sixth month 25, 1892, Joseph Wood, in his 
67th year, son of Deborah M. and the late James Wood; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia 

THAT day is best wherein we give 
A thought to others’ sorrows ; 
Forgetting self, we learn to live ; 
And blessings born of kindly deeds 
Make golden our to-morrows. 
—Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 


THE night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one, 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes 
And the heart but one, 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 
—Dr. W. Bourdilion. 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. ] 

ABSTRACT OF SERMON BY EDWARD COALE. 
We believe in the immortality of the soul and real- 
ize that we are in a state of preparation here, making 
our lives what they are. It matters not what others 
do or say, if I am a Christian, it is necessary for me 
to follow out my own convictions of right. I must 
know for myself, and am answerable for myself, no 
one else being answerable for me, for we are one an- 
other’s keepers, to a certain extent only, but farther 
than that we cannot be. We believe Christ is the 
Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. Our situations in life are so varied, our sur- 
roundings are so different, one from another, that 
one cannot lay down a strict line for another. 
There is a large element so constituted that they can- 
notsse without demonstration,—they must have vocal 
expression. So far as they can see they are working 
up to their convictions of right, and should receive 
sympathy and encouragement. Religion is a working 
force. The element in me that works is not a doc- 
trine, but a living force, and if I am willing to re- 
ceive it, it governs my whole life, and becomes my 
meat and my drink. In this world we have to work 
day by day, for when we cease to work we cease to 
receive. So it is spiritually. 

It is only by the working force of religious organi- 
zations, that they accomplish anything ; for let them 
do nothing, and they die. Our religious convictions 
may be the result of years of investigation, but unless 
it is a living, working faith, it will amount to nothing. 
I find in my religious experience, that when I want 
to grow, the best way is to help build up others, 
reaching out and helping them to climb up. We 
may enter into our closet and pray for strength, and 
in @ measure we receive it, but we should want this 
strength for a purpose. We often feel weak and 
meet temptations everywhere, and our prayer for 
strength is not simply that we may have an inward 
force to overcome them, but in gaining this strength 
for overcoming, we are better fitted to help others, 
and this service to others in turn helps us, and makes 
us grow stronger. Satan finds mischief for, evil as 
well as idle, hands to do. When we go out among 
our fellow beings, with a heart full of love, we do not 
see nearly so much evil in the world as when we go 
out with our own hearts full of bad thoughts. God 
is a great influence for love; he works by the power 
of love; be draws by the power of love. 

When we have this love of God shed abroad in 
our hearts we feel like reaching out and drawing 
to him those who are doing wrong, and as our prayer 
goes out to deliver us from evil doing, we look out for 
others. Religion is not simply a system of belief; it 
is living the life of righteousness among the children 
of men. When the love of the Father comes into the 
heart, it creates a longing desire for more. 

Sometimes in the wisdom of the Father, the light 
burns but dimly. We look out, and there is no light 
there. Ofttimes we have to walk by faith and not by 
sight, but when willing to walk by faith, we will not 
have to remain in this seemingly dark condition 
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long. This is well illustrated by the journey of the 
children of Israel across the wilderness: the distance 
across was not long, but they were not willing to 
walk by faith, when they could not walk by sight. 
How long are we often walking in a wilderness, wan- 
dering long, when, if we would cherish the faith it is 
our privilege to have, we could soon be out of the 
maze. I know this is easier to say than to do, for 
human nature is such that we want to see our way; 
we want to feel our help: we like to reach out and 
take a brother and a sister by the hand, that they 
may lead us into a higher life. Many, very many, 
have drawn back at this point of walking by faith in- 
stead of by sight, and have made shipwreck of their 
hopes. 

I repeat, religion is a working force. If we ex- 
pect to gain spiritual strength by work, we must let 
prayer precede the work. Sometimes when I have 
taken my accustomed seat in meeting, a feeling of 
great weakness has come over me, and as I look into 
my heart, there is nothing ; but the more my strength 
goes down, the more my Saviour is raised up, and He 
never asks me to work without giving me pay for it. 
Faith avails nothing without works. We have to 
work out our soul’s salvation with fear and tremb- 
ling, and there are many ways of doing this. We are 
never in a situation in life when we do not need the 
protecting care of our Father; when we do not need 
the bread of life that comes from God for our daily 
sustenance. These are truths, and my prayer is that 
our spiritual life may become stronger and stronger. 
We need to be bound more closely to the great source 
of light and life and love. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

THE ADVANCE IN EpucatTion.—The Christian Union 
describes the situation in regard to the higher education in 
this paragraph : 

“The situation, so far as advanced education is concerned, 
may be summoned up in a sentence : more exacting re- 
quirments and larger opportunities, and more young men 
and women eager to meet the one and use the other. In 
quality and in quantity higher education shows a wonder- 
ful gain. With this gain has come a wider popular interest 
in colleges and universities, a growing perception of their 
close and vital relation to the national life. The space now 
given by the press to college news is significant of the in- 
terest which such news has for hosts of readers. We can- 
not do too much for our colleges, for they are the conserva- 
tors of our highest life. In this commercial ageand country 
their work is peculiarly important and pressing. It is a 
very expensive work, and it must cost more every year. 
The specialization of modern education involves immensely 
increased expense. Our college professors are, as a class, 
more unjustly underpaid than any other class of trained 
men among us. There have been princely benefactors to 
American colleges, but there must be more benefactions. 
Every man of fortune ought gladly to pay his tribute to 
education. He is only discharging the debt which every 
man, educated or uneducated, owes to these fountains of in- 
tellectual and spiritual influence and life.” 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT MepIA.—This school held its 
closing exercises Sixth month 17, this being the end of its 
seventh year. An interesting programme was presented, 
including dialogues, recitations, and essays. The classes 
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in literature had spent much of their time during the year 
among the poems of John G. Whittier, and an essay was 
presented by Mary L. White, “A Sketch of Whittier's Life 
and Work.” 

Susie H. Welles recited “The Vanishers,” by Whittier, 
after which came quotations from the poet, given in con- 
cert by the various classes of the school. Each class, from 
the big “D's” to the little “I's,” had its separate quota- 
tion, and the whole schop! joined in: 

“TI know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise ; 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their trouded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 

Certificates were granted Harry W. Lewis and George 
Essig, entitling them to enter the Freshman class at Swarth- 
more without taking the preliminary examination. Both 
will take the course in engineering. 

The school will begin its eighth year Ninth month 
12th, under the care of the same committee, and taught by 
the same teachers. Margaret R. Caley, of Media, will be 
the principal, with Lydie E. Hibberd, of Malvern, (teacher 
of mathematics, etc.),and Alice W. Jackson, of Media, 
teacher of languages, English history, etc.), as assistants. 

Don’T MAKE THE CHILDREN CONCEITED.—There is a 
very good paragraph in the Popular Science Monthly for the 
current month, pertinent to the educational work of par- 
ents. It says: 

“Tt is a wise mother that does not unduly stimulate the 
self-consciousness of her child, and thus lay the founda- 
tion for life-long habits of affectation. If clever children 
do not always make clever men and women, a partial rea- 
son may be found in the way they are commonly treated. 
They find grown-up people constantly on the watch to 
hear, and most industrious in repeating, their original 
speeches ; and soon they exchange the gift of originality 
which consists in seeing and expressing things in an un- 
conventional manner, for the very inferior one of making 
smart speeches. They are thus forced by the very admira- 
tion of their elders into taking conventional instead of 
unconventional views, and speaking, as it were, to the 
‘gallery’ instead of uttering spontaneous truths.” 

Notrs.—At Lafayette College ( Easton) Commencement, 
it was announced that $100,000 had been contributed to 
the College, half by the Trustees and half by the Alumni. 

Helen H. Ely, of Newtown, late of Abington Friends’ 
School, will teach next year in the Model Department of 
the West Chester State Normal School. Belle Vansant, of 
Newtown, and Emma Broomell, of Baltimore, both of 
whom have also been teaching at Abington, will pursue a 
course of study in the University of Michigan. 


“THE OLDEsT LIVING GRADUATE.”—The recurrence 
of Commencement season occasioned the usual inquiry as to 
the personality of the “oldest living” graduate of the dif- 
ferent colleges. The Boston Journal collected a good deal of 


information on the subject. 
paper is as follows: 

The oldest of all is believed to be Colonel Amos A. Par- 
ker, University of Vermont, 1813, now nearly 101 years old 
and resident at Fitzwilliam, N. H. He was a hundred 
years old on the 8th of last October. At Yale he is Edward 
McCrady of Charleston, 8. C., class of 1820, and now 90 


A summary of it by another 








years old. At Harvard he is the Rev. Dr. William H. Fur- 
ness, of Philadelphia. ’20. He is 90 years old and is the 
oldest graduate, not only of Harvard College, but of the 
Harvard Divinity School and the Boston Latin School. At 
Brown, the oldest graduate is the Rev. Dr. George W. 
Briggs of Cambridge, Mass., ’25; at Amherst, Samuel D. 
Partridge of Milwaukee, '27; at Dartmouth, Mark Went- 
worth Fletcher of Wayne, Il], °25; at Williams there are 
two, Jeremiah Porter and David Dudley Field, ’31. Mr. 
Porter is a few months the older. Trinity College has the 
Rev. Oliver Hopson of Madalin, N. Y., who has for seven- 
teen years been the only surviving member of the first 
class graduated at this college. Bowdoin has the 
Thomas T. Stone of Boston, Mass., ’20, 
years old. 


Rev. Dr. 
He is now 91 years 


HARDSHIP AT CoLUMBIA.—In the School of Arts, at 
Columbia College, this year, the Seniors were very much 
disappointed to find that out of a class of forty-two twelve 
failed of recommendation for a degree. This was said to be 
due in part to the fact that a student must pass in every 
branch of study in order to secure a degree. Formerly 
these examinations were averaged and failure in one wa’ 
not necessarily a bar to graduation. Among those * plucked ”’ 
this year was a student who took scholarship prizes for three 
years and who has passed all his examinations but one this 
year, though greatly handicapped by sickness. The one in 
which he did not pass is a course of lectures, one hour a 
week. 

SUNSET. 
THE children gather at the fence 
(The gate swings outward to the west) 
And watch the purple hills from whence 
The father comes with food and rest. 
Their lengthened shadows fall behind, 
Their faces glow the while they wait, 
To bid him welcome when they find 
That father ’s coming to the gate. 


We turn away, when sunset fills 
Our valleys with a glory sweet, 
And on the green immortal hills 
We catch the sound of coming feet. 
Our lengthened shadows fall before ; 
Our faces darken as we wait ; 
Ah! foolish children, who deplore 
The Father's coming at the gate. 
—Mary Chase Peckham. 
THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE. 


Errors Was never so entirely and terribly armed. Woe to him 


who sets fire to Europe now.— Moltke. 
Who was the bravest of the brave; 
The bravest hero ever born ? 
‘Twas one who dared a felon’s grave, 
Who dared to bear the scorn of scorn. 
Nay, more than this—when sword was drawn 
And vengeance waited but His word, 
He looked with pitying eyes upon 
The scene and said, “ Put up thy sword!” 
Could but one king be found to-day 
As brave to do, as brave to say ? 


* Put up thy sword” into the sheath ! 
“Putup thy sword,” “‘ Put up thy sword!” 

By Cedron's brook thus spake beneath 
The olive trees our King and Lord, 

Spake calm and kinglike. Sword and stave 
And torch and stormy men of death 
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Made clamor. Yet He spoke not, save 
With loving word and patient breath, 

“ Put up thy sword” into the sheath ! 

The peaceful olive boughs beneath. 


Ye Christian kings, in Christ’s dear name 
I charge you live no more this lie. 
“Put up thy sword!” The time they came 
To bind and lead Him forth to die, 
Behold this was His last command ! 
Yet ye dare cry to Christ in prayer, 
With red and reeking sword in hand! 
Ye dare do this, as devils dare! 
Ye liars, liars, great and small. 
Ye cowards, cowards, cowards all ! 


O God, but for one gallant czar, 
One valiant king, one fearless queen! 
Yea, there would be an end of war, 
If but one could be heard or seen 
To follow Christ; to bravely cry, 
* Put up thy sword!” “ Put up thy sword!” 
And let us dare to live and die 
As did command our King and Lord ; 
With sword commanded to its sheath, 
The blessed olive boughs beneath. 


—Joaquin Miller. 


THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN ENGLAND. 
[THE Friend, London, Sixth month 24, discusses the situa- 
tion of temperance in England. What it calls the “ Direct 
Veto” appears to be our American “ Local Option.’’] 

The rapid approach of the general election fills 
many hearts with a sense of our national responsi- 
bility, and the time has come when the Christian 
heart of England must find expression with regard 
to the fearful ravages of the drink traffic. That this 
traffic, in the face of two generations of temperance 
effort, should still increase upon us, is an open 
menace to our future. That the money spent in the 
United Kingdom per head upon alcoholic drinks is 
twenty-three per cent. more than it was fifty years 
ago isa disgrace. That the wave of improvement in 
this respect that ear-marked the years 1876 to 1886 
has so seriously ebbed is cause for shame and sorrow. 
Why is it that, with all the efforts of temperance re- 
formers, the result isso meagre? The answer is two- 
fold. First, that instead of all temperance parties 
combining in one great conflict against the drink 
traffic, there have been so many independent bodies, 
each concerned with its own secondary interest ; and 
secondly, that the brewers and licensed victuallers 
have formed themselves into a gigantic political 
organization to defeat the efforts of Christian philan- 
thropists. It is now etated that the Associated 
Brewers of Great Britain have subscribed £100,000 
for the purpose of protecting their owa trade in the 
coming election! How much are the Christian 
Churches subscribing to protect the husbands and 
wives and children of our English homes from this 
deluge of temptation? Such vast sums of money 
spent in the organized demoralization of constitu- 
encies entails upon our country gross electoral cor- 
ruption. No other trade thus dares to raise its hydra- 
head against the welfare of the nation. 

The total abstainers are, after all,a great power 

whenever they unite their forces. In 1888 and 1890 
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the temperance party awoke to discover its strength. 
Twice over, one of the strongest governments of 
modern times had to withdraw the Compensation 
Clauses. W.S. Caine protested in 1888 against the 
Government proposals, which were “ equivalent to 
an endowment of more than £200,000,000 for public- 
house owners.” Sir Wilfrid Lawson showed that the 
law courts had decided that “ the licensing authority 
had the same power to refuse the renewal of a license 
that it had to refuse at first to grant it, and that the 
grant wasfora yearonly,with no obligation to continue 
it longer.” In 1890 a similar battle was fought over 
again, with a similar victory for moral reform. Some 
constructive temperance legislation is now demanded 
by a great democracy. The country appears ripe for 
three reforms—the entire closing of public houses on 
Sunday and election days, the reduction of the num- 
ber of public houses by imperial enactment in pro- 
portion to the population, never to exceed one in a 
thousand in towns, and thirdly, for every locality to 
have the right to the direct popular veto of the liq- 
uor traffic. Public opinion is also ripening for impe- 
rial legislation prohibiting the supply of alcoholic 
drink to children, and shortening the hours when 
public houses may be open. 

The circumstances of localities in cities and in 
country districts vary so much that many of the de- 
tails of licensing reform cannot be dealt with by Par- 
liament, and where localities are not yet prepared 
for total prohibition it will be necessary that special 
licensing boards be elected by the people. The es- 
sential principle of any great measure undoubtedly 
is, as Joseph Rowntree states, “ that it shall contain 
within itself the possibilities of extended reform 
through local action.” Instead of such local require- 
ments being left to the decision of magistrates, “ the 
whole opinion of the times is,” as Mr. Morley has 
said, “in favor of transferring the control of these 
matters to representative bodies.” These representa- 
tive bodies should be specially elected for the pur- 
pose, just as we have school boards elected for the 
purpose of education. 

On no account must we devise any system which 
would block progress towards future absolute prohi- 
bition. It is a false philosophy to carry on a bad 
trade ourselves because we cannot entrust 1t to others. 
Make no peace with the Gibeonite. 


New occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient good 
uncouth, 
We must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast 
of truth. — Lowell. 


THERE is only one real failure in life possible, and 
that is not to be true to the best one knows.—Canon 
Farrar. 


Use the reason and strength God has given you to 
mend what misfortunes you can ; and what you can- 
not mend you must simply accept, for there is no 
other alternative, pleasantness being set to one side. 
Yet, withal, be cheerful. As the old Spanish pro- 
verb says: “ A stone that will fit into the wall will 
not lie long in the way.”—Moravian. 











THE VAUDOIS OF FRANCE. 
Tue Vaudois of France and the Waldenses of Italy 
have for a long time formed one people and one 
Church, although separated politically by the Franco- 
Italian boundary line, which runs along the crest of 
the Alps. Some historians trace the origin of this 
peculiar people back to the Apostle Paul, who crossed 
their valleys on his way to Spain about the middle 
of the first century of our era, and preached the 
Gospel to them. Others see the origin of the Vau- 
dois or Wal lensian movement in Claudius, Bishop 
of Tarin, in the ninth century. Two of their num- 
ber, Peter and Henry of Bruys, suffered martyrdom 
early in the eleventh century for the crime of preach- 
ing the Gospel. 

Some modern writers, especially in Germany, 
limit the origin of the Vaudois and Waldensian 
churches to Peter Valdo, a wealthy merchant of 
Lyons, converted about the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and founder of the sect called“ The Poor of 
Lyons,” while others contend that Valdo derived his 
name from the Vaudois as he is sometimes called 
“ Peter of Vaux” or “ Peter the Vaudois.” 

The French word Vaudois (and its correeponding 
word~, im English Waldensian or Waldenses, in Ital- 
ian Valdesi, in German Waldenser) is derived from 
the Latin vallis, the French val and plural vauz, the 
Italian valle, which means valley. The vallenses, vau- 
dois, or Waldenses are simply the “ inhabitants of the 
valleys.’ According to some Catholic authors, who 
wrote against the Waldenses, these derived their 
name “ @ valle densa ’—that is, “ from the narrow and 
thickly wooded valley which they originally came 
from.” This has been supposed to mean Angrogna 
Valley and Tra del Torno, the heart and stronghold 
of the Waldensian Valleys. 

A few German writers have endeavored to find in 
the word Waldenser a derivation from the German 
wald (forest), and in the people it represents a sylvan 
tribe of German descent ; a theory that can find no 
foundation in philology, ethnography, history, or 
even tradition. 

The Vaudese, or inhabitants of Canton de Vaud, 
in Switzerland, are called “ Vaudois de Canton de 
Vaud,” although they have never had anything to 
do with Peter Valdo or the Waldensian Valleys. 
Their name is also derived from the configuration of 
the country they inhabit, which is ‘a canton com- 
posed of valleys.” Foreign writers have sometimes 
made a confusion between the Vaudese of Canton de 
Vaud and the Vaudois or Waldenses of the Franco- 
Italian Alps—two distinctly and entirely different 
peoples, who, in the French language, go by the same 
name. The Vaudois, or Waldenses, however, have a 
history unique in the world. 

The Waldensian Valleys were visited by the most 
cruel persecutions during nearly eight centuries, 
sometimes from the Italian, sometimes from the 
French side—more than once from both sides at a 
time. On several occasions the inhabitants were 
overtaken by treason, or unexpectedly, and almost 
annihilated. But the whole power of popery was 
unable to conquer or subduethem, The St. Barthol- 
omew, the Paques Piémontaises, and the Revocation 
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of the Edict of Nantes, mark the three bloodiest 


dates in the history of that illustrious people, which 
has well earned its surname of “ Israel of the Alps.” 
After the wholesale slaughter of the Waldenses in 
1686 und a three years’ exile in Switzerland, nine 
hundred of them, who had escaped from death, 
achieved the “ glorious return ” into their valleys in 
1689. Trusting in God and in the justice of their 
cause, they successfully resisted the combined armies 
of Louis XLV. of France, and Victor Amadeus of 
Savoy and Piedmont, defeated and baflled the strat- 
egy of the “invincible” Marshal Catinat, and recon- 
quered their desolate valleys, where they restored 
the altars of the true God forever. 

That stirring episode of their wonderful history 
has scarcely a parallel in the world. The leader of 
that “glorious return” was one of tbeir pastors, 
Henry Arnaud,a native of the French valleys, while 
their greatest strategist and hero, Josué Janavel, of 
the Italian valleys, too old to take part in the expe- 
dition, from his exile in Geneva had given them his 
marvelous “ plan of campaign.” The actual thirty 
thousand Waldenses of Italy, and the two thousand 
Vaudois of France, are the descendants of the four 
hundred survivors of the “glorious return.” The 
Waldenses of Italy, or the Waldensian Church, are 
now known abroad for their magnificent mission 
work throughout Italy, since their emancipation in 
1848. But the modern French Vaudois are less priv- 
ileged and less known. This branch of the Walden- 
sian family, on the French slopes of the Alps, in the 
old province of Dauphiné (now Départment des 
Hautes Alpes), occupy the highest, wildest, and most 
destitute gorges in Europe, called Freissini¢res, Dor- 
milhouse, and Queyras, where the residue of their 
once powerful ancestors were driven by persecution. 
These are the real “ sons of the martyrs.” 

But within this last century those barren and in- 
hospitable valleys have become more and more un- 
inhabitable. The climate has gradually become 
colder, and the perpetual snows and glaciers are in- 
vading their poor fields and meadows. The soil is 
covered with a thick coat of snow for nine months 
in the year. From year to year landslides and ava- 
lanches destroy houses and harvests, and kill men 
and cattle. The sturdy Vaudois are now fighting an 
unequal and desperate fight against nature itself, and 
are disappearing fast, whilst the sons of their fathers’ 
persecutors live on the fat of the land in the lower 
valleys. The extinction of these venerable churches 
and people is inevitable unless some prompt and vig- 
orous measures are taken for their rescue. 

This is one of the considerations that have led 
the French Protestant Society of Colonization (Soci- 
éé Coligny) of Paris to persuade the Vaudois of 
Dormilhouse and Freissiniéres to emigrate en masse 
to Algeria. The Protestant churches of France re- 
sponded generously to the earnest appeals of the So- 
cié-é Coligny on behalf of the Vaudois Relief Fund. 
Some Vaudois families have thus been enabled to set- 
tle at Trois Marabouts in western Algeria, near the 
Mediterranean Sea and the frontier of Morocco. 
There the industrious and frugal sons of the Alps 
have a chance of becoming self-supporting ere long. 
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And, what is even better, these Vaudois, being 
kept together with their own pastors and teachers, 
will soon become living centers of Gospel propa- 
ganda among their Catholic and Mussulman neigh- 
bors. Thus they seemed to be called by the provi- 
dence of God to become the light of North Africa, 
as their brethren beyond the Alps have become the 
light of Italy. 

But there is as yet only an infinitesimal percent- 
age of Vaudois transported to Algeria, and the funds 
subscribed by their French brethren are already ex- 
hausted, while those helpless Vaudois of the Alps 
continue to grope in their hopeless destitution. They 
cannot even dispose of their wretched houses or sell 
their barren fields. No one on earth would buy 
them.—T. D. Malan, Ph. D., in Christian Union. 


THE“ APPLE” OF EDEN. 


A CORRESPONDENT, B. Shoemaker, 2052 Mervine street, 
Philadelphia, desires to knew how authors come to 
conclude that “the tree of knowledge between good 
and evil was an apple tree.” It is but fair to state 
that controversies are continually going on as to 
every incident connected with the account of the 
creation as given in Genesis, and one is no more 
likely to reach a positive conclusion on this apple 
question than on any other. To some everything is 
literal,—to others it is an allegory,—while others 
take it as being wholly mythical. One might say, 
however, that the word, apple, in ancient languages 
did not always mean an apple, as we understand it. 
Any luscious fruit was considered an apple. We 
have the same habit in these days; we speak of the 
love apple, the oak apple, the thorn apple, and the 
French even make the potato the ground apple; 
yet these are not apples that the pomologist cares 
for. It was just soin the olden times ; in the song 
of Solomon the Queen of Sheba is made to say of 
Solomon, “ As the apple tree, among the trees of the 
wood,so is my beloved among the sons of men.” 
This could not be said of our apple tree, which isa 
low bushy affair, and would compare with none of 
the trees of the woods, and we suppose that must 
must have been true in the Queen of Sheba’s 
time. Again the Queen of Sheba says, as if address- 
ing Solomon, “ Comfort me with apples,” and which 
expression surely would not refer tothe apple as we 
understand it. All that can be said on this question 
is, that the apple of our orchards is the oldest fruit 
known to have been cultivated ; all other fruits fol- 
lowed long after. Even the uncivilized men, the 
early Adams of the race, knew probably no fruit but 
the apple. Commentators on the account of the 
Creation and the Garden of Eden, have therefore 
decided that whatever fruit might have been in- 
tended, the apple is the only one that can be recog- 
nized as in all probability that one.—Meehans’ 
Monthly. 

MAN must at some time in his life recognize his 
nothingness. He must feel that he is nothing of 
himself, that his existence, his beginning, his ever- 
lasting life are rooted in the super-earthly and incom- 
prehensible.—Max Muller. 
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A MODERN PTERODACTYL. 

Woman's Journal. 

THERE are a few persons who find it impossible to ad- 
vance with the progress of the century, and who re- 
tain the prejudices of the past in their full freshness. 
Such individuals are as truly curiosities as a live mas- 
todon or pterodactyl would be among the animals of 
to-day. Dr.S. Weir Mitchell is one of these curiosi- 
ties. He has a prejudice against women physicians 
—a prejudice so intense and thorough-going as to be 
almost comical. It would have been orthodox forty 
years ago; it is ludicrous to-day. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell has written a novel ridiculing 
women physicians, and in his story now running in 
the Century, entitled “Characteristics,” his inveterate 
prejudice crops out again. In the June number of 
this story, a young woman of good abilities and un- 
usual force of character finds the ordinary idle life 
of a society girl unsatisfactory, and declares her wish 
to study medicine. Her mother and friends are al- 
most as much horrified as though she had announced 
it as her intention to adopt the profession of a pick- 
pocket. A gentleman who is supposed to have a 
special gift for reading people’s characters, and for 
influencing them in the right direction—a “ charac- 
ter doctor ’’—is entreated by her friends to talk with 
this misguided girl, and, if possible, dissuade her 
from so shocking a purpose. He discourses to her in 
this wise: 

“*Shoald you ask me if personally I believe that 
women make as good doctors as men of like educa- 
tion, say no. Should you ask me if I think it de- 
sirable that in the interests of society in genera! 
women should follow the same careers as men, I say 
no.’ 

“*And why ?’ 

“*That is a serious question, or, rather, several 
questions, some of them not easily to be answered. 
I would rather not discuss them.’ 

“*And is this all ?’ 

“* No; and you will smile at my sequel. I never 
saw a@ woman who did not lose something womanly 
in acquiring the education of the physician. I 
hardly put it delicately enough : a charm is lost.’ 

“* Ob, but that is of no moment.’ 

“* You cannot think that. You would lose the 
power to know you had lost something. That is the 
real evil. Others would know it. Men, at least.’ ” 
And so forth and so on. 

Solemn observations of this tenor would have 
been considered very weighty a generation ago. In 
some countries, they might be listened to with se- 
riousness, even to-day. But in America, in the lati- 
tude of Philadelphia, and in the sunlight of this lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century, they seem as 
much out of place as a bat by daylight. Thousands 
of men and women among the Century's large con- 
stituency must have read them with feelings of min- 
gled amusement and indignation. 

A queer illustration of this same prejudice, show- 
ing the astonishing lengths to which it may some- 
times be carried, occurred in this city within the last 
few months. The superintendent of the training 
school for nurses connected with the New England 
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Hospital for Women and Children was obliged to re- 
sign, on account of failing health, and it became nec- 
essary to find a successor. A trained nurse from 
Philadelphia applied by letter for the position, gave 
satisfactory testimonials, and received the appoint- 
ment. Upon her arrival, which took place late at 
night, she discovered for the first time that the hos- 
pital and training school were in charge of women 
physicians. Apparently it had never occurred to her 
that such a thing was possible, as she had not taken 
the trouble to inquirein advance. When she learned 
that she woald be brought in contact with women 
physicians, she immediately threw up her appoint- 
ment, and left for Philadelphia at six o’clock the 
next morning. The astonishment caused by this ex- 
traordinary proceeding was lessened when it was dis- 
covered that she was a niece of Dr. Weir Mitchell. 
But just why it is womanly to be a trained nurse, 
and unwomanly to be a trained physician, no mortal 
has ever been able to demonstrate. 


A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 

AmonGc the many wonderful things to be exhibited 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago next year is a clock 
made by a clockmaker of Warsaw. 
gives the following description : 

The clock represents a railway station, with wait- 
ing-rooms for the traveler, telegraph and ticket 
offices, a very pretty, well-lighted platform, and a 
flower garden, in the centre of which is a sparkling 
fountain of clear water. Pass the railway station run 
the lines. There are also signal-boxes, signals, lights, 
ana reservoirs—in fact, everything that belongs to a 
railway station, to the smallest detail. In the cupola 
of the central tower is a clock which shows the time 
of the place; two clocks in the side cupolas shows 


A London paper | 





the time at New York and Pekin; and on the two | 


outermost towers are a calendar and a barometer. 
Every quarter of an hour the station begins to show 
signs of life. First of all the telegraph official begins 
to work. He dispatches a telegram stating that the 
line is clear. The doors open, and on the platform 
appear the station-master and his assistant; the 
clerk is seen at the window of the ticket-office ; and 
the pointsmen come out of their boxes and close the 
barriers. A long line of people forms at the ticket- 
office to buy tickets; porters carry luggage; the bell 
is rung, and then out of the tunnel comes a train, 
rushing into the station, and, after the engine has 
given ashrill whistle, stops. A workman goes from 
carriage to carriage and tests the axles with a ham- 
mer. Another pumps water into the boiler of the 
engine. 
gine whistles and the train disappears into the oppo- 
site tunnel, the station-master and his assistant leave 
the platform, and the doors of the waiting-rooms 
close behind them ; the pointsmen return into their 
boxes; and perfect stillness prevails till, in a quarter 
of an hour, the whole is repeated. 

The maker has been at work upon this clock six 
years. 


THE capacity of the largest flouring mill in Min- 
neapolis is said to be 15,300 barrels a day. 





After the third signal with the bell, the en- | 
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DESTRUCTION OF INSECTS BY OIL. 
Insects generally breathe through special pores in 
various parts of their body, and if these pores are 
closed by oil they are suffocated. Any one may test 
this by-dropping sweet oil on the thorax or back of 
& wasp; it very soon dies. For this reason oil has 
been found one of the best things to use for the de- 
struction of insects. Unfortunately it is difficult to 
spread it properly over plants. At one time oil was 
spread on with water, and the syringe made to draw 
up a little water and oil together as the syringe was 
taken from the vessel containing the liquid, but this 
has never had a great deal of practical value. It is 
not generally known, at least it was left toa corres- 
pondent of the Gardeners’ Monthly, Mr. A. D. Brown, 
of Princeton, N. J., several years ago to show that by 
the use of chalk or soap, or other substances, oil and 
water could be made to amalgamate, and in this way 
make a safe and effectual wash, although it still has 
to be stirred up continually while being applied. A 
wineglassful of oil to a gallon of hot water, with 
about one-half a glassful of soft soap mixed together 
will make a wash of this kind. There is nothing 
better than this for scale on lemon trees, oleanders, 
and, indeed, by the aid of a fine syringe, on almost 
any insect-infested plant.—Meehans’ Monthly. 


WATER AS A MEDICINE. 

Tue human body is constantly undergoing tissue 
change. Worn out particles are cast aside and elim- 
inated from the system, while the new are ever being 
formed, from the inception of life to its close. Water 
has the power of increasing these tissue changes, 
which multiply the waste products, but at the same 
time they are renewed by its agency, giving rise to 
increased appetite, which in turn provides fresh 
nutriment. 

Persons but little accustomed to drink water are 
liable to have the waste products formed faster than 
they are removed. Any obstruction to the free 
working of natural laws at once produces disease, 
which, if once firmly seated, requires both time and 
money to cure. People accustomed to rise in the 
morning weak and languid will find the cause in the 
imperfect secretion of wastes, which many times 
may be remedied by drinking a full tumbler of 
water before retiring. This very materially assists 


| in the process during the night, and leaves the 


tissues fresh an strong, ready for the active work of 
the day. 

Hot water is one of our best remedial agents. A 
hot bath on going to bed, even in the hot nights of 
summer, is a better reliever of insomnia than many 
drugs. Inflated parts will subside under the con- 
tinued poulticing of real hot water. Very hot water, 
as we all know, is a prompt checker of bleeding, and 
besides, if it is clean, as it should be, it aidsin steril- 
izing our wounds. A riotous stomach will nearly 
always gratefully receive a glass or more of hot 
water.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


THERE are nearly 6,000 women employed in and 
about the coal mines iu England. It is claimed that 


none of them work below the surface. 
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THE SENSES OF OWLS. 
Tue hearing of all species of owls known to me is 
marvelously keen ; so keen, in fact that I know of no 
way of testing it, since it is s> much more acute than 
that of man. If owls have the sense of smell, I am 
unable to find eatisfactory evidence of it. I have 
tried various experiments with them, hoping to prove 
that they could smell, but the results are all nega- 
tive. They dislike putrid meat, but they bite it to 
ascertain its condition. They will not eat toads or 
frogs which yield an unpleasant odor, but they did 
not reject these species until they had tested them by 
tasting. They may be ever so hungry, yet they do 
not suspect the presence of food if it is carefully cov- 
ered so that they cannot see it. This test I have 
applied with the utmost care to the great-horned, 
snowy, and barred owls. The latter are shrewd 
enough to learn my ways of hiding their food, and 
when they suspect its presence they will search in 
the places where I have previously hidden it, poun- 
cing upon pieces of wrapping-paper, and poking 
under feathers and excelsior with amusing cunning. 


I tested them with the fumes of camphor, ammonia, | 


and other disagreeable and unusual smells, but they 
failed to show that they perceived them unless the 
fumes were strong enough to affect their breathing 
or to irritate their eyes. Finally, I put a cat in a 
basket and placed the basket between the two owls. 
They were utterly indifferent to it until the cat made 
the basket rock, when both of them fled precipi- 
tately, and could not be induced to go near the 
basket again. Although Puffy will put a cat to flight 
when on his mettle, Fluffy is frightened almost out 
of his wits by them. 

A Japanese toy-bird, made of a piece of wood 
and a few scarlet feathers, was eagerly seized by 


Puffy, indicating not only a lack of power of smell, | 


but the presence of an appreciation of color. I have 
fancied that an appreciation of color is also shown by 
barred owls in their frequent selection of beech trees 
as nesting-places, by great-horned owls in their 
choice of brown-trunked trees, and by Snowdon in 
an apparent preference for gray backgrounds.—Frank 
Bolles, in Popular Science Monthly. 


Tuat only which we have within can we see with- 
out.—Emerson. 


PoLiTENEss is always a mark of good breeding, 
and some of the greatest men have been noted for 
their courtesy. Many years ago the errand boy em- 
ployed bya publishing house was sent to procure 
from Edward Everett the proof-sheets of a book 
which he had been examining. The boy entered the 
vast library, lined from floor to ceiling with books, 
in fear and trembling. But Mr, Everett, turning 
from his desk, where he was writing, received the 


boy with reassuring courtesy, bade him sit down, | 


chatted kindly as he looked for the proof-sheets, and 


asked, “Shall I put a paper around them for you?” | 


as politely as if his visitor were the president. The 
boy departed in a very comfortable frame of mind. 
He had been raised in his own estimation by Mr. 
Everett’s kindness, and has never forgotten the les- 
son it taught him.—Selected. 
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HOW PEOPLE SLEEP. 


Tue European or American, in order to sleep well, 
ordinarily requires a downy pillow under the head; 
but the Japanese, stretching himself upon a rush 
mat or the floor, puts a hard, square block of wood 
under his head, and does not sleep well if he does 
not have it. 

The Chinese makes great account of his bed, 
which is very low indeed,—scarcely rising from the 
floor, but is often carved exquisitely of wood; but it 
never occurs to him to make it any softer than rush 
mats will render it. 

While the people of northern countries cannot 
sleep unless they have plenty of room to stretch 
their legs, the inhabitants of the tropics often curl 
themselves up like monkeys at the lower angle of a 
suspended hammock, and sleep soundly in that posi- 
tion. , 

The robust American often covers himself with a 
pair of blankets, and throws his window wide open 
to the air, even in the winter time; and he does not 
complain if he finds a little drift of snow across the 
top of his bed in the morning. 

The Russian, on the contrary, likes no sleeping- 
place so well as the top of the big soapstone stove in 
bis domicile. Crawling out of this blistering bed in 
the morning, he likes to take a plunge in a cold 
siream, even if he has to break through the ice to 
get into it. 

The Laplander crawls, head and all, into a rein- 
deer skin, and sleeps warm and comfortable within 
it. The East Indian, at the other end of the world, 


| also has a sleeping bag; but it is more porous than 


the Laplander’s. Its purpose is to keep out mosqui- 
toes more than to keep the sleeper warm. 

While the American still clings to his feather 
pillow, be is steadily discarding his old-fashioned 
feather bed in favor of the hair -or straw mattress. 
The feather bed is relegated to the country, and 
many people who slept apon it all through their 


| childhood find themselves uncomfortable upon it in 


their maturity. 

The Germans not only sleep upon a feather bed, 
but underneath one. The feather covering used in 
Germany, however, is not so large or thick as the 
one which is used as a mattress; and the foreigner 
who undertakes to sleep beneath it often finds his 
feet suffering from cold while his shouiders are suf- 
fering from heat.— Youth’s Companion. 


In the morning, fix thy good purpose, and at 


| night examine thyself what thou hast done, and how 


thou hast behaved thyself in word, deed, and 
thought; for in these perhaps thou hast oftentimes 
offended both God and thy 


a Kempis. 


neighbor.— Thomas 


“Tre only conclusive evidence of a man’s sincer- 
ity is that he gives himself for principle. Words, 
money, all things else, are comparatively easy to give 
away, but when a man makes a gift of his daily life 
and practice, it is plain that truth, whatever it may 
be, has taken possession of him.”—James Russell 
Lowell. 














Tux British Vice-Consul at Spezia, in his last report 
refers, as do most of the Consuls in Northern Italy, 
to wide-spread distress prevailing there in conse- 
quence of the profligate expenditure of the Italian 
Government upon naval and military armaments. 
Hundreds of laborers and skilled artizans, who last 
year were earning from 3fr. to 6fr. and more a day, 
now consider themselves fortunate if they can ob- 
tain employment of any kind to keep them and their 
families in board and lodging. 
and women, to keep off starvation, have been com- 
pelled to resort to begging. Thousands would will- 
ingly emigrate if fixed employment and just treat- 
ment could be guaranteed them at their journey’s 
end. Even trades-people have gone to his office for 
information concerning our colonies and _ their 
chances of obtaining a living there. The peasant 
proprietors, who abound in the district, are enjoying 
comparative ease. The few square yards of land, or 
terrace of olive-trees, fig-trees, orange-grove, or vine- 
yard, a small plot of maize, nearly suffice to maintain 
the family. A few fowls of the prolific Leghorn type, 
able to forage for themselves, are a great resource, the 
eggs bringing in a few pence daily, and the sale of a 
fow] when the larder is empty is handy in moments 
of difficulty. The impression received by one who 
studies them and their ways is one of great admira- 
tion for the patience and cheerfulness with which 
hardships are borne by the Italian peasants and la- 
borers. Their wants are slight ; the climate is of the 
best; the soil gives them a nourishing and cheap 
food supply ; wine at 3d. a litre, maize-meal at 3d. a 
kilogramme, chestnuts, beans, cheap vegetables, 
Italian pastes with a little seasoning of tomato, 
cheese, and oil are enough for them. They rarely 
touch meat, and do not seem to want it, if the wine is 
good ; and, best of all, they have learnt the value of, 
and rely greatly on, ccOperation, of which they make 
fair and proper use.— English Paper. 


WEATHER AND CROPS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Report of State Weather Service, (U. S. Department 
of Agriculture), for week ending Seventh month 3. 

The rainfall has been much above the normal 
during the past week. Severe local storms occurred, 
which has made the rainfall unevenly distributed 
over the State. General and heavy rains occurred 
on Monday, June 27, and heavy thunderstorms oc- 
curred in the Eastern portion on the 3d instant. 
Heavy bail storms were reported in Lebanon county 
on July 1,and from Mercer county on June 27. Lo- 
cal showers occurred on every day of the week. The 
following weekly totals of rainfall will show its dis- 
tribution: Pbhcenixville and Port Carbon over three 
inches, Kennett Square, Philadelphia, and Coopers- 
burg, from two to three inches. Eleewhere the amount 
varied from one to two inches. 

The week has been cool and has given much less 
than the usual amount of sunshine, the average 
number of hours per day being only five and seven- 
tenths out of a possible fifteen hours. 


Many capable men | 
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Frequent and heavy rains have delayed farm work 
in most sections. The Observer at Lebanon reports : 
“ Severe thunder-storm did much damage. At Ann- 
ville garden vegetables are destroyed, grapes torn off, 
and the vines are in shreds. Grain is badly dam- 
aged.” At Westmont: “ The corn is stripped of its 
leaves, and growing crops and fruit are almost 
ruined.” At Palmyra: “Hail lay on the ground to 
a depth of four inches,and many of the crops are 
entirely destroyed.” The Observers at Meadville 
and Saegertown in Crawford county report the rain 
and hail storm damaged wheat, corn, potatoes, and 
truck crops were destroyed to a great extent. In 
Adams county the Observer says: “ Hail destroyed 
the crops where the storm passed.” These storms 
apparently extended over a limited territory. Else- 
where the heavy rains do not seem to have done 
much damage other than to delay hay harvesting 
and plowing of corn. 

In the northern and northwestern counties the 
weather has been too wet and crops are suffering. 
Nothwithstanding the bad weather, favorable reports 
are the rule. Much of the hay was secured before 
the rain. Wheat in most sections isin good condi- 
tion. Corn is growing rapidly and looks well. 


NEW POTATOES VERY CHEAP. 


CuoIce new potatoes are selling at wholesale on 
Philadelphia wharves at $1.25 to $1.50 per barrel, and 
good medium sizes and qualities can be bought for 
75 cents and $1 per barrel. In the memory of the 
oldest babitues of the Philadelphia Produce Ex- 
change these are the lowest this early in the season 
prices for the Southern esculent that are on record. 
President Basil H. Brown says that in his recollec- 
tion he never knew them to be so cheap at this sea- 
son of the year. It is considered a low basis for July 
lst, when potatoes fall to $2.50 and $3 per barrel, and 
not unfrequently they are $1 and $2 higher than 
that. Production has been stimulated by good finan- 
cial resuits on previous crops, and a large yield of the 
South has been very freely marketed during the 
present season. In the spring, when new potatoes 
were a rariety in the market, they sold at $9 per bar- 
rel, but just as good stock can now be bought at $1.25 
per barrel. The low prices are due in some degree 
to the fact that many of the arrivals are not as attrac- 
tive looking as they wight be, but there is not much 
complaint on this score. They are so cheap that 
dealers are buying them very freely, but even the 
big demand does not exhaust the receipts, which are 
unusually large.— Philadelphia Ledger, 2nd. 


DAILY, hourly, loving and giving 
In the poorest life makes heavenly living. 
— Rose Terry Cooke. 





Ox.y what we have wrought into our character 
during life can we take away with us.— Humboldt. 





Ir is better that joy should be spread over all the 
day in the form of strength, than that it should be 
concentrated into ecstasies, followed by reactions.— 


The week has not been favorable for the crops. | Emerson. 





METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SIXTH 
MONTH, 1892. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, (4th), 

Lowest barometer during the month, (27th), 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, (13th), 

Lowest temperature during the month, (11th), 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, (12th), 

Least daily range of temperature, (10th), 8. 

Mean relative humidity, 75.11 

Mean dew point. 65.05 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 2.01 

Number of days on which .01 inches or more of rain 
fell, 11. 

Number of clear days 11, fair days 7, cloudy days 12. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the southwest. 

Thunder storms on the 5th, 14th, 17th, 20th, 21st, 25th, 
27th, 30th. 

Lunar coronz on eve of 7th. 

Solar halos on the 28th. 


30.002 
30.314 
29.713 
75.90 
95. 
54. 
85.21 
66.60 


Om 


J. C., Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Sixth month 30th. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
FIFTEEN members of the Society of Friends in England 
are (or were) candidates for Parliament, in the elections 
now holding. Nine of them were members of the Parlia- 
ment just dissolved. The Friend, (London), Sixth month 
24, gives the list as follows. It will be observed that in 
Darlington, (in county Durham), in the north of England, 
Theodore Fry and Arthur Pease are the opposing candi- 
dates. The list given is alphabetically arranged, 
those marked with a * were members of the 
liament: 

* John Albert Bright, Central Birmingham. 

Edmund Wright Brooks, South-Eastern Annex. 

* John Edward Ellis, Rushclitfe Division of Notts. 

* Lewis Fry, North Bristol. 

* Theodore Fry, Darlington. 

Frederick Impey, Evesham Division of Worcester. 

* Alfred Edward Pease, York. 

Arthur Pease, Darlington. 

* Henry Fell Pease, Cleveland Divssion of Yorks. 

* Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, 
of Durham. 


and 
last Par- 


3arnard Castle Division 
J. A. Pease, Tynside Division of Northumberland. 

* Joshua Rowntree, Scarborough. 

John T. Southall, Leominster Division of Herefordshire. 
John Fyfe Stewart, Central Hackney, 

* Alfred Webb, Western Division of Co. Waterford. 


—Our friend Isaac H. Clothier, with his wife, and 
several other members of his family, sailed on the 6th 
instant, in the steamship City of Berlin, for Liverpool, ex- 
pecting to be absent about two months. 

—Aaron B. Ivins has left Philadelphia for his usual 
summer visit to Bar Harbor. 
until the Ist of Ninth month, 


Letters from ex-President Magill and Thomas A. 
Jenkins announce their safe arrival in England, They 
had made a call at Oxford, a short stay in London, and 
were at Rouen, France, on the 23d ult., intending then to 
gO directly to Paris. They will return about the middle 
of Ninth month. 


He may be addressed there 
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—A new railroad is to be built from Acre to Damascus, 
running under Mount Carmel, across Esdraelon, by Nazar- 
eth and Nain, around the eastern base of Mount Hermon. 
It will cost $10,000,000, and will be 120 mileslong. lt may 
ultimately be extended to the Persian Gulf and India. 
Surveys are nearly concluded, and construction is to begin 
soon. That will destroy some of the romance and antiquity 
of Palestine, but will help to rescue it from the unspeakable 
Turk. 

—The jelly palace, which the women of California will 
prepare for the World's Fair exhibit, will be 16 by 20 feet 
and 25 feet high with two open doors approached by three 
marble steps. The frame work will be of wire. On this 
will be firinly placed several thousand jelly glasses—cups, 
globes, prisms, etc, —filled with jelly of many shades of color 
arranged in artistic and beautiful designs. The interior 
will be brilliantly illuminated by electricity. The cost of 
the frame work and glasses alone is estimated at $2,700. 

—Last spring the “ World’s Fair Notes,” sent out week- 
ly by the Department of Publicity and Promotion of the 
World's Fair, announced that ostrich eggs, artistically 
painted in a prize competition. were to be a feature in the 
exhibit from Cape Colony, South Africa. 


This competition 
has been held. 


Nineteen contestants, mostly young women, 
participated, and furnished designs which the Cape press 
praises highly as being very artistic and beautiful. Each 
contestant submitted half a dozen beautifully decorated 
eggs, all of which will be exhibited at the World’s Fair. 
The subjects of the paintings include flowers, birds, animals, 
landscapes, pulbic buildings, etc. The gem of the whole 
collection, painted by Miss Van Reenan, winner of the first 
prile of £7 10s, is reported to be a fairy figure standing on 
a vine leaf drawn by a butterfly, with underneath the 
words “ To Chicago. ’’—Official Bulliton. 


—Nature furnishes other means of illumination than 
natural gas, as in the snapping bugs of Cuba. These in- 
sects are beetles two inches long, and derive their name 
from the fact that when one is laid on its back it snaps its 
wings until it is enabled to bound into theair. On each 
side of the insect’s thorax is a luminous membranous spot, 
and these flash at intervals, so that the Cubans put a dozen 
of these insects in a cage together, and so obtain a contin- 
uous illumination bright enough to read by. 

—Augusta, Ga., held a special election on the Ist inst., 
and decided by a vote of 2,426 to 1,094 to adhere to the 
policy of licensing the saloons. 

—It is proposed to hold at Boston, next October, a re- 
union of the descendants of Thomas Dudley, who came 
over in 1631 and was four times governor of 
chusetts Colony. 


Massa- 
The circulars sent out by Dean Dudley 
of Wakefield, ask for early answers from all members of 
the family, and say that if the plan is approved committees 
will be appointed and contributions asked. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

AT Newport, R. I., on the 3d inst., William Wharton Smith 
and Edmund A. Stewardson were drowned by the upset- 
ting of a boat, in the surf on Brinton’s Reef. The latter 
was a sculptor, and resided at Chestnut Hill, this city; 
Wm. Wharton Smith was a lawyer, and lived at German- 
town, being the son of Benjamin R. Smith and grandson of 
the late William and Deborah F. Wharton. 
married. 


He was un- 


THE Peary Relief party reached St. John’s, N. F., on 
the 3d instant, and immediately were transferred to the 
steamer Kite, to sail on the 5th for the Greenland Coast. 
Navigators of the northern waters think the season very 





favorable for the trip, the ice being probably well broken 
up by heavy south-easterly gales which have prevailed. 


Tue Prohibition National Convention, at Cincinnati, 
last week nominated General John Bidwell, of California, 
for President, and Dr. J. B. Cranfill, of Texas, for Vice- 
President. No overture was made for corporation with the 
“ People’s Party,” the views of Frances E. Willard in that 
direction being disapproved by a strong majority. 

In the House, at Washington, on the 30th ult., a bill for 
the coinage of silver, free, (the same as gold), was passed 
by a vote of 29 to 25. The affirmative vote was made up of 
16 Democrats, 11 Republicans, and 2 Independents; the 
negative of 18 Republicans and 7 Demccrats. 

THE steamship City of Chicago, of the Inman Line, went 
ashore on the Irish Coast, near Kinsale, on the 1st inst. 
The passengers were all safely landed, and the removal of the 
cargo was begun on the 4th inst., as the ship may be an en- 
tire loss. The Inman Line is mostly owned in this coun- 
try, and chiefly by Philadelphia capitalists. One of the 
chief officials is Clement A. Griscom. 

JouN W. Foster, of Indiana, was nominated and con- 
firmed, on the 29th ult., Secretary of State, to fill the va- 
eancy caused by the resignation of James G. Blaine. 


THE trustees of the Academy of Natural Sciences ( Phila- 
delphia) were authorized, at the meeting on the evening of 
the 5th inst., to contract for the new museum wing at the 
earliest practicable date. 


Tue cholera having entered European Russia may be 
said to have made a distinct progress. First reported at 
Baku, on the west shore of the Caspian Sea, it has spread to 
the west and north, and there are now alarming reports of 
its prevalence in some parts of the famine-stricken districts. 
The St. Petersburg correspondent of the London Times says : 
“Cholera appears to be advancing towards Moscow. It is 
privately reported that the disease has appeared on the 
other side of the Volga in Samara. The mortality is in- 
creasing in Baku and its suburbs.” 


THE National Convention of the People’s Party, at 
Omeha, this week, nominated General James B. Weaver, 
of Iowa, for President, and General James G. Field, of 
Virginia, for Vice-President 

Tue English elections are in full progress this week. 
So far, the results show gains for the Liberal party, (Glad- 
stone), and probably enough to give it a majority in Par- 
liament, with the aid of the Irish members, but not with- 
out them. At Darlington, where the two Friends con- 
tested for the seat, Theodore Fry, (Gladstone Liberal), has 
2,866 votes, and Arthur Pease, (Liberal-Unionist, anti- 
‘‘Home Rule” for Ireland), 2,810. 


NOTICES. 

*,*A Conferance under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee will be held at Birming- 
ham Meeting-house on First-day Seventh month 17th, 1892 
at3p.m. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


Friends’ Book Association acknowledges receipt of the 
following additional contributions to the Children’s Coun- 
try Week Association : 

Mrs. Benjamin F. Huddy, 
Mrs. E. M. Fagan, 

Mrs. Watson, 

Miss Watson, 

: Wn 


$5.00 
5.00 
1.00 
1.00 
5.00 
$17.00 
Previously acknowledged, 33 00 
$50.00 


Seventh month 5, 1892. JoHN CoMLEY, Sup’t. 
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*,* Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Committee have 
appointed a Circular Meeting at Old Springfield meeting- 
house (near Jacksonville, N. J.,) on First-day, Seventh 
month 10, at 2.30 p. m. Ministers and other visiting 
Friends will be cordially welcomed 

ALFRED Cox, Clerk of Committee. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee “to visit the smaller branches” will attend an Ap- 
pointed Meeting to be held at Radnor meeting-house, on 
First-day afternoon, Seventh month 10, at 3 o'clock. 

Train leaves Broad Street Station at 1.15 p. m. for Rad- 
nor Station. Returning, leave Radnor Station at 4.36, 5.12, 
and 6.05 p. m. 

Cuas, E. THomas, Clerk of the Committee. 


*.* Circular meetings in Seventh month 
follows : 
17. East Branch, N. J.,3 p. m. 
Gunpowder, Md., (old house), 10 a. m. 
Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


occur as 


*,* Quarterly meeting, in 
follows: 

26. Western London Grove, Pa. 

28. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 

30. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 


*,* Friends connected with Lincoln Meeting, Ne- 
braska, are desirous of forming a Library for their First- 
day School and meeting ; also, of obtaining Friends’ litera- 
ture for distribution among their own members, as well as 
others. 

Any one having suitable books that they can spare for 
this object can send them to Friends’ Book Store, 1500 
Race St., Philadelphia; any sent by mail should be directed 
to MARY M. CoFrFIN, 2410 T street, Lincoln, Neb. 


Seventh month occur as 


*,* The Seventh Conference of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun 
county, Va., about the time of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
the 15th of Eighth month next. 

JoHN W. HUTCHINSON, President. 
MERCY GRIFFITH HAMMOND, Secretary. 


*,* The 18th session of the First-day School General 
Conference will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun county, Va., 
about the time of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, the 15th of 
Eighth month next. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 
ing strength.—Latest U S. Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BaKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y. 


Highest of all in leaven- 
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What we offer Investors: 
SECURITY ;. 
First Mortgages on City Property. 
Eight per cent. interes‘. 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. 
> Home Savings and Loan Association | 
of Minneapolis. ‘ 
Capital paid in, $850,000. 


For Pamphlet, address 


H,. F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 
533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


PATENT ‘ BOSS’? BASKET HANDLES 
for peach and truck baskets. Metallic de- 
tached handles. Save time, labor, and 


expense. 
WANTED, AT ONCE. One live man, with 
team as General Agent in every county, also, 


AGENT | 
only o e storekeeper in a place 


THE WILLITS SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
JOHN GILL WILiITs, President and General Manuger, 
39 S. Tenth st. (cor. Chestnut), Philadelphia. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 


15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- | 


ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 
tisement in this paper .~@3R 


BENJAMIN GREEN. 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings hil; | 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Pee eet et 


wei WH. KEACOCK BO 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


ee —_ 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


A careful supervision is exercised | 


The | eee 
‘| 902 SFRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Beas When our readers answer an advertiser | 


| One square above old stand. 





For Hot Weather Wear * 


MARSEILLES, in neat designs, for Vestings 
Habit Cloth, Simonis Batistes 
Serges and Worsteds in a variety of shades 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 
109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Penna 
HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. _ 
CG. Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS | 6s worth 20 siveet. 112 W. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS. 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
WINDOW SHADES. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


LEERatioNs sida aia we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 
1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 

Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowaRD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila 


| SARAH J. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, | 


Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila., 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal, 
Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. ; 


| Clement M. Bidddle, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly fo raise funds 


| These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
| youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 


dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Monroe. 
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JARVIS: CON KLIN 


s 


CASH C4PITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 
RESERVE LIABILI"Y,- - - 1,112,500 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 3,750,000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 
Choice Investment Securities. 


Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockholders : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROB'NSON COALE, 
R. L. AUSTIN, R. W. CLaY, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


House Furnishing 


has many branches. We concentrate our entire re- 
sources on wall papering. Pretty effects—new designs 
100 samples mailed for 8 cents. Prices, 5 to Sic. a rol! 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


in Tir Case. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


- MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes coliecte’ 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY, Sec and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 
John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A .Graham Flliot, 
Thomas R Gill 
Thos A.Gummey, 


8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Khoads, 
Edward 8S. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 
givex notice that after June 1, 1892, the rate of inter- 
est will be 6 per cent. 

All loans maturing before December 1, and sent for 
renewal before June 1, will be renewed at 64 per cent. 

An excellent record of 20 years entitles this Com- 
pany to the confidence of investors. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 


940 DREXEL BUILDING. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best 7 COAL at reasonable prices. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL: 
AND A HALF MILLIons. ITS POLICIES 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA, Magia) 


For Insurances on Lives and F 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET" —— 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec and Treas. 
HENRY N. PAUL Vice-Pres't. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec. 
JARVIS MASON. Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass't Treas. 
L C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUs of over Two 
ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO 


S.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


CAPITAL, $2,000 009. SURPLUS, $2,000 600. 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUs- 
TEE. GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIITEE, RECEIVER, 
AG EAT e.c.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 

yy Capital and Surplus are liable. 
st investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
_.jon money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
for rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation ot WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., 
safe-keeping under guarantee. 


received for 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
Trust Officer, J. 


Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING ; 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Manager 





